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This  holiday  season  is  a  time  to  give  thanks  .  .  .  thanks 
for  our  many  blessings  throughout  the  years  past,  and  with 
a  bright  outlook  toward  what  might  be  in  store  for  us 
during  the  coming  seasons  ahead.  We  like  to  think  of  our 
Commission  program  as  being  blessed  by  hunters  and  fisher- 
men in  Louisiana  and  by  hordes  of  others  who  do  not  partic- 
ipate in  these  sports  but  who  believe  in  good,  clean  sports- 
manship and  outdoor  living. 

Holidays  should  be  observed,  and  we  of  the  Commission 
are  celebrating  our  second  natal  day  on  December  11,  with 
fond  hopes  of  strengthening  the  overall  long-range  pro- 
grams which  are  now  in  progress  and  by  planning  other 
activities  which  will  assure  better  gunning  and  angling  in 
Louisiana  in  the  future.  Much  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
past  two  years  with  the  acceptance  of  the  commission  form 
of  administration  of  wildlife  and  fisheries. 

This  is  no  time  to  be  complacent  ...  we  look  upon  im- 
provements as  steppingstones  to  greater  achievements;  in 
fact,  the  war  for  conservation  has  just  begun.  Currently  we 
are  waging  war  upon  saltwater  intrusion  of  our  marshes, 
water  hyacinths,  unnecessary  drainage,  poachers  and  pol- 
lution. We  are  establishing  youth  education  in  the  schools 
on  a  statewide  basis;  sampling  lakes  and  rivers;  bringing 
freshwater  into  areas  east  of  the  Mississippi ;  constructing 
impoundments  to  hold  waterfowl ;  improving  each  refuge  in 
the  state ;  establishing  vast  public  shooting  areas,  and  con- 
ducting hundreds  of  other  smaller,  but  just  as  important, 
projects. 

Louisiana  is  blessed  with  bountiful  resources  and  with 
a  majority  of  people  who  are  more  interested  in  the  entire 
conservation  theme  than  in  seasons  and  bag  limits ;  because 
of  this  our  strides  have  been  forward  during  these  past  two 
years. 

Our  thanks  to  you,  and  we  sincerely  wish  you  a  pleasant 
holiday  season  and  much  happiness  and  success  with  all 
your  endeavors  in  the  years  to  come. 
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LOUISIANA 
Duck  Calls 


by  Claude  Gresham 
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In  Be  Shootnist  Gent'man,  one  of  his  books  writ- 
ten some  score  of  years  ago,  Nash  Buckingham  in- 
cluded a  chapter  entitled  "The  Neglected  Duck  Call." 
Now,  however,  I  think  that  Mr.  Buckingham  would 
be  the  first  to  admit  that  the  duck  call  is  neglected 
no  longer. 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  country 
there  are  hunderds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  different 
kinds  of  duck  calls  manufactured.  Many  are  made  by 
hunters  for  their  own  use,  with  a  few  whittled  out 
for  their  close  friends.  They  vary  widely  in  size, 
shape,  construction,  color,  cost,  and  their  inherent 
ability  to  lure  waterfowl  within  range  of  a  shotgun. 
Here  in  Louisiana  a  type  of  call  has  evolved  which  is 
different  from  those  in  other  parts  of  the  country ; 
and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  recording  in  black  and 
white  the  story  of  the  Louisiana  duck  call  that  I 
drove  to  Lake  Charles  recently. 

In  addition  to  being  the  hub  around  which  the 
business  of  southwest  Louisiana  revolves,  Lake 
Charles  is  also  the  cluck  call  manufacturing  capitol 
of  the  Pelican  State.  As  I  entered  the  outskirts  of 
town  I  decided  that  the  best  place  to  look  for  my 
initial  guidance  would  be  a  sporting  goods  store. 
The  first  one  I  came  to  happened  to  be  Jack  Short 


Sporting  Goods,  and  the  owner,  Jack  Short  himself,' 
was  in  front  of  the  store,  staking  out  goose  decoys — 
to  lure  customers,  not  geese.  I  introduced  myselfi 
and  my  mission,  and  he  'lowed  as  how  he  could  help 
a  little.  He  piled  trays  of  duck  calls  out  on  his 
counter  and  gave  me  a  brief  rundown  on  the  maker 
of  each. 

"Now",  Jack  continued,  "let's  you  and  me  run  on 
over  to  see  Allen  Airhart  just  as  soon  as  I  make  surej 
he's  home.  He's  not  the  oldest  duck  call  maker  in, 
these  parts,  but  his  Cajun  calls  are  probably  best 
known  throughout  the  country  of  any  of  our  local 
products." 

Fifteen  minutes  later  we  rolled  into  the  spacious; 
yard  shaded  by  pecan  trees  that  spells  home  to  the, 
Cajun  and  Cedar  Cane  duck  calls.  Striding  out  to 
meet  us  was  a  tall,  gangling  man  with  piercing  eyes 
— Allen  Airhart.  Jack  introduced  me  to  Allen,  who: 
in  turn  presented  the  rest  of  the  crew.  Fred  Buckner,' 
who  at  one  time  helped  Allen  in  the  production  of  his1 
deluxe  calls,  was  at  the  moment  engaged  in  working 
out  a  new  gadget  to  make  drilling  oil  wells  easier. 

Richard  "Miney"  Harrell  really  runs  the  business 
now,  according  to  Allen.  "I  do  just  as  little  as  pos- 
sible", Airhart  said.  "About  all  I  get  in  on  now  is 


Guy  Ward,  renowned  exhibition  shooter  and  duck  hunter,  now  o) 
Lake  Charles,  shows  that  his  original  Glodo  duck  call  will  stil 
perform.   Below   is  a  closeup  of  the   Glodo. 


development  of  new  models.  Miney  does  the  work 
and  I  get  the  credit.  Dale  Leaman  handles  the  pro- 
duction of  our  Cedar  Cane  line,  which  was  one  of  my 
originals." 

Allen  J.  Airhart,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  first  began 
making  duck  calls  commercially  in  1945.  He  says  he 
got  into  the  business  by  accident.  It  seems  that  he 
was  cutting  native  cane  for  fishing  poles  and  found 
that  he  had  lots  of  broken  poles  unsuitable  for  sale. 
He  began  making  duck  calls  out  of  the  sound  sec- 
tions. That  first  year  he  made  less  than  a  thousand. 
Now  his  production  ranges  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  "fifty  or  a  hundred  bushels". 

Jack  left  me  in  Allen's  hands,  and  we  began  to 
talk  duck  calls  in  earnest.  "Just  what  makes  the 
Louisiana  call  different  from  the  others?"  I  queried. 

"I'll  show  you  quicker  than  I  can  describe  it." 
Airhart  picked  up  a  call  and  pulled  the  pieces  apart. 
"Our  calls  are  of  five-piece  construction,  while  most 
of  those  in  the  rest  of  the  country  are  of  four-piece. 
The  outer  parts  we  call  the  barrel  and  the  keg.  The 
barrel  acts  as  the  funnel  for  the  sound,  while  the  keg 
holds  the  inner  parts  and  fits  into  the  barrel.  The 
inner  parts  are  the  trough,  which  is  the  sound 
chamber ;  the  reed ;  and  the  wedge,  which  holds  the 
reed  in  place  over  the  trough." 

"Okay,  I've  got  that",  I  said,  making  some  quick 
rough  sketches  in  my  notebook.  "Now  how  about 
the  foreign  calls?" 

"I  guess  you're  talkin'  about  them  Yankee  calls 
from  up  north  in  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Ar- 
kansas", Allen  grinned.  "They're  usually  called  'Ar- 
kansas-type' calls,  although  they're  used  over  most 
of  the  country.  Some  people  refer  to  them  as  'Glodo- 
type'  calls,  too.  That's  because  this  fellow  Glodo  is 
supposed  to  have  originated  that  type  of  call,  or  at 
least  brought  it  to  perfection.  Guy  Ward,  who  lives 
here  in  Lake  Charles,  has  an  original  Glodo.  We'll 
talk  to  him,  if  you  like." 

"Sounds  good  to  me",  I  replied,  "since  I'd  like  to 
get  something  on  the  history  of  duck  calls  in  gen- 
eral. But  go  ahead  with  the  difference  in  our  call  and 
the  Arkansas  call." 

"Well,  in  the  Arkansas  call  they  usually  build 
what  we  call  the  keg  and  the  trough  in  one  piece; 
thus  they  come  out  with  a  four-piece  call  instead  of 
a  five-piece  call.  The  typical  Louisiana  call  could  be 
called  a  marsh  call,  and  it  was  first  made  with  native 
cane  because  that  was  the  material  locally  available. 
Although  some  hunters  made  cane  calls  with  the  keg 
and  trough  all  one  piece,  that  wasn't  very  practical 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  cane.  Thus  it  was  that 
the  five-piece  construction  came  into  being." 

"Is  that  the  only  difference?"  I  persisted. 

"No,  it's  not",  Allen  continued.  "The  hole  in  the 
end  of  the  keg  of  our  calls  is  usually  much  bigger 
than  that  of  the  Arkansas  calls.   For  our  marsh 
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Clarence  Faulk,  who  has  been  in 
production  longer  than  any  of  the 
current  makers,  puts  the  finishing 
touches  on  a  call. 


Fred  Parnell,  Baton  Rouge,  with 
some  of  the  trophies  he  has  won  in 
duck  calling  contests. 


Noah  Schexnider  turning  out  calls 
in  his  backyard  workshop.  He  won 
the  Louisiana  State  Championship 
this   year. 


Allen     Airhart,    Lake    Charles, 
it h     a    bushel     of    his    Cajun 
fa  calls. 


"Pig"  Garrison,  Baton  Rouge, 
makes  only  the  model  duck 
call  shown  around  his  neck 
here. 


Dud  Faulk  is  the  son  of  Clar- 
ence, but  markets  his  duck 
calls  separately.  He  won  the 
International    this   year. 


Jack  Ray  exhibits  his  line  of 
calls.  He  says  that  syrup  is 
the  only  thing  that  will  keep 
his   calls   from    blowing. 


country  we  need  a  loud,  raucous,  far-reaching  call, 
while  the  woods  shooting  of  Arkansas,  Tennessee, 
and  Mississippi  can  do  with  a  more  subdued,  muted 
tone.  And  remember  that  when  I  say  'our  calls'  I'm 
not  talking  just  about  those  I  make,  but  about  all 
Louisiana-type  calls." 

"I'm  following  you  there",  I  replied.  "How  about 
the  reed  ?  You've  said  very  little  about  that." 

"The  duck  call  is  nothing  more  than  a  musical 
instrument",  Allen  chuckled,  "regardless  of  what  a 
lot  of  the  neighbors  think.  Our  reeds  serve  the  same 
purpose  as  those  in  a  saxophone  or  clarinet — they're 
merely  check  valves  which  break  up  the  sound.  The 
harder  you  blow,  the  more  of  the  reed  that  touches 
the  trough  and  the  higher  pitched  the  sound.  As  far 
as  I  know,  all  Louisiana  manufacturers  use  rubber 
reeds." 

We  got  back  to  the  history  of  duck  calls,  and  I 
very  shortly  found  myself  walking  into  the  living 
room  of  Guy  Ward,  owner  of  an  original  Glodo  call. 
This  Guy  Ward  is  indeed  a  fabulous  person  with  an 
interesting  past.  He  grew  up  at  Walnut  Log,  Tennes- 
see, on  the  famed  Reelfoot  Lake,  where  his  dad 
operated  a  lodge.  He  had  ample  opportunity  to  train 
his  waterfowl  gunning  eye  on  the  vast  flights  of 
mallards  which  funneled  down  the  Mississippi  Fly- 
way  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century.  His  skill 
with  the  scattergun  first  became  known  to  the  world 
on  June  2,  1906,  when  the  twenty-year-old  country 
boy  hoisted  his  gun,  packed  his  bag,  and  burst  out 
of  obscurity  to  win  the  first  North  American  Ama- 
teur Trapshooting  Championship.  That  was  but  the 
beginning  of  a  long  and  illustrious  shooting  career, 
during  which  he  served  as  exhibition  shooter  for 
more  than  one  arms  and  ammunition  manufacturer. 
In  1920  he  won  the  world's  professional  trapshoot- 
ing title  with  a  97.267c  average  on  6,425  targets. 

Guy  greeted  us  with  a  duck  call  in  each  hand. 
"Hi,  Allen !  Say,  how  about  listening  to  this  call  and 
telling  me  what  you  think  of  it?  I'm  going  to  enter 
the  contest  over  at  Crowley  tomorrow." 

George  Doescher,  Lake  Charles,  with  the 
duck  call  and  the  16  gauge  Model  97  with 
which  he  market  hunted  from  1900-1913. 
Call  and  gun  still  work,  although  George 
says  that  he  is  gettin'  a  bit  short  of  breath. 
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At  top  of  picture  you  see  a  typical  Louisiana  cane  duck  call. 
In  the  middle  is  the  same  call  with  the  parts  taken  out,  the 
barrel  on  the  right  and  the  keg  on  the  left.  Between  them, 
from  top  to  bottom,  are  the  other  parts:  Wedge,  reed,  and 
trough.  At  bottom  is  an  Arkansas  type  call  made  in  Mississippi. 


One  of  the  calls  he  was  holding  was  the  Glodo,  and 
I  prevailed  upon  him  to  tell  me  what  he  knew  of  its 
maker.  As  Guy  remembered  him,  Glodo  was  a  small, 
white-haired  Frenchman  with  a  mustache,  who 
showed  up  on  Reelfoot  Lake  somewhere  around  1900 
or  a  little  later.  As  to  where  Glodo  came  from,  Guy 
was  not  sure,  but  he  had  an  idea  that  it  was  from 
Illinois. 

After  we  had  left  Guy's  house,  Allen  broached 
another  idea.  "Why  don't  we  talk  to  one  of  the  old- 
time  market  hunters  and  see  what  he  has  to  say 
about  the  first  duck  call  makers?" 

I  said  yes,  and  we  proceeded  to  the  home  of  George 
Doescher. 

"Claude,  here",  Allen  made  the  introduction,  "is 
doing  a  story  on  duck  calls,  and  wants  you  to  tell  him 
what  you  know  about  their  origin." 

"That's  right",  I  added.  "You  know  that  Allen 
makes  the  Cajun  call;  but  what  is  the  first  call  that 
you  have  any  recollection  of?" 

"Cajun  call!!"  George  snorted.  "When  I  started 
market  hunting  the  Cajuns  didn't  know  what  a  duck 
call  was.  That  was  in  1900  and  I  was  16  years  old. 
I  patterned  my  call  after  those  some  hunters  from 
Illinois  had." 

Allen  and  I  looked  at  each  other.  There  was  that 
Illinois  origin  idea  again. 

"Here's  the  call  I  quit  market  hunting  with", 
George  continued.  "The  outer  parts  have  been 
changed,  but  the  insides  are  the  same." 

He  put  the  big  cane  call  to  his  lips  and  the  coarse,  | 
melodious  highball  of  a  hen  mallard  filled  the  room.) 
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"Haven't  got  the  wind  I  once  had",  George  puffed. 
"That's  for  young  people." 

"You  try  his  call",  Allen  insisted.  "You  couldn't 
be  more  than  half  of  George's  seventy  years." 

I  took  the  call  and  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to  get  a 
good  tone  from  it,  finally  giving  up,  panting. 

"Here's  why",  said  Allen.  He  took  the  call  apart 
to  show  me  a  reed  more  than  twice  as  thick  as,  and 
much  wider  than,  the  standard  reed.  "Takes  a  man 
to  blow  this  thing." 

"I  won't  argue  that  point",  I  replied.  "But, 
George,  with  live  decoys,  I  don't  guess  you  had  too 
much  need  for  calling." 

"Yes,  we  did."  George  brought  out  some  faded 
snapshots.  "Live  decoys,  like  the  ones  you  see  sitting 
on  that  pile  of  dead  ducks  in  the  pirogue,  helped  a 
lot  by  swimming  around ;  but  by  using  a  call  we 
could  get  the  right  calls  when  we  wanted  them.  We 
had  a  few  live  decoys  that  we  didn't  have  to  tie,  and 
sometimes  they'd  fly  out  with  a  wild  flock  and  bring 
them  back  in.  Being  pen-raised,  they  had  a  wider 
breast  and  little  slower  wingbeat  than  the  wild  birds ; 
that's  how  we  kept  from  shootin'  our  own  decoys 
when  they'd  fly  in." 

George  told  me  more  about  the  old  days — how  they 
made  duck  call  reeds  out  of  old  fine-tooth  rubber 
combs  of  razor  handles.  He  told  me  of  his  best  day 
in  the  marsh — 132  ducks,  which  sold  for  3(V'  a  pair 
for  mallards  and  20^  a  pair  for  pintails.  He  told  me 
that  they  usually  killed  two  ducks  with  the  first  shot 
(always  flying,  since  he  said  it  was  harder  to  kill 
ducks  on  the  water) ,  and  that  he  once  killed  seven 
pintails  with  one  shot  on  the  wing.  George  wouldn't 
tell  me,  but  other  old-timers  said  that  George  often 
killed  seven  mallards  out  of  a  flock  with  seven  shots. 
I'd  venture  to  say  that  a  man  who  shot  ducks  out  of 
a  blind  with  Guy  Ward  on  one  side  and  George 
Doescher  on  the  other  would  have  slim  pickings  in- 
deed. 

After  leaving  Doescher's  home,  Allen  steered  me 
to  the  backyard  workshop  of  Noah  Schexnider,  one  of 
the  most  respected  of  the  Louisiana  makers  of  duck 
calls.  Noah,  a  tall,  ramrod-straight  Frenchman  origi- 
nally from  Gueydon,  was  in  the  midst  of  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  a  battery  of  calls. 

dges  in  the  International  Duck  Calling  Contest,  shown  here  at  the 
eliminaries,  are  from  left  to  right:  Arthur  Van  Pelt,  New  Orleans; 
C.  Glassell,  Shreveport;  Winn  Hawkins,  Lafayette;  W.  H.  "Bill" 
inner,  Chicago;  and  W.  S.  Kincade,  Clarksdale,  Mississippi.  Absent 
len  the  picture  was  taken  was  the  sixth  judge,  C.  O.  Wofford,  Weiner, 
'kansas. 


"Noah  makes  a  call  that  oughta  sell  for  twice  the 
price  he  gets  for  it",  Allen  said,  picking  one  off  the 
rack.   "Just  look  at  the  hand  work  in  this  call." 

"They  call  ducks  pretty  good",  Noah  commented 
diffidently.  He  has  guided  duck  hunters  and  made 
duck  calls  for  years,  but  only  went  into  the  busi- 
ness in  1948. 

"You  used  to  guide  and  call  for  Guy  Ward  quite 
a  bit,  didn't  you,  Noah?"  Allen  inquired. 

"Is  that  right?"  I  perked  up.  "He's  a  right  fair 
shot,  isn't  he?" 

Noah  cut  his  eyes  around  to  see  if  I  were  joking 
and  decided  I  wasn't.  "I  remember  one  hunt  quite 
a  while  back  when  Guy  killed  25  ducks  with  a  box 
of  shells  and  brought  one  shell  back." 

That  ably  answered  my  question  and  we  got  back 
to  Noah's  calls.  He  was  taught  to  make  calls  by 
Trezant  Adams,  of  Pine  Island,  he  told  me;  and  he, 
too,  originally  used  combs,  razor  handles,  and  bat- 
tery separators  to  make  reeds.  He  learned  well — 
both  to  call  and  to  make  calls.  The  day  following 
this  visit  we  had  with  him,  he  was  to  win  the  Louisi- 
ana State  Duck  Calling  Contest. 

For  our  next  call  manufacturer,  Allen  guided  me 
some  30  or  40  miles  into  the  marshes  south  of  Lake 
Charles.  Clarence  Faulk  has  been  making  and  selling 
duck  calls  for  more  than  a  score  of  years — longer 
than  any  of  the  other  current  manufacturers.  He 
also  makes  a  goose  call  that  has  found  widespread 
favor.  Besides  that,  he  makes  the  only  duck  and 
goose  calling  record  made  in  Louisiana.  I  asked 
Clarence  to  blow  one  of  his  duck  calls  for  me,  which 
he  did. 

"How  about  that  little  squeal  on  the  end  of  each 
note?"  I  interrupted.  "I've  been  wanting  to  ask 
about  that.  Is  that  built  into  the  call,  or  does  the 
man  doing  the  calling  make  it  squeak?  And  what's 
the  purpose?" 

"This  is  a  squealing  call",  Clarence  laughed.  "I 
make  a  mark  inside  the  barrel  of  all  my  squeaking 
calls  so  the  people  who  like  that  kind  can  tell  them 
apart.  It's  built  into  the  call,  but  the  man  has  got 
to  make  it  squeal,  too." 

"What's  the  idea?"    I  persisted. 


The  finals  of  the  International  Contest,  held  on  the  main  plat- 
form at  the  Crcwley  Rice  Festival.  Loudspeakers  carried  the 
efforts  of  the  contestants  to  the  thousands  of  people  along 
main    street. 


"The  old  hen  mallards  have  that  squeal",  Faulk 
continued,  "and  we  find  a  squealing  call  the  most 
effective  of  all." 

So  there  you  have  it.  Some  people  won't  have  a 
duck  call  that  will  squeal ;  others  won't  have  a  call 
that  doesn't.  Some  hunters  won't  have  a  duck  call 
period.  You  pays  yo'  money  and  you  takes  yo' 
choice. 

"How  about  all  this  competition  in  the  duck  call 
making  business?"  I  asked  Allen  on  the  way  back 
to  town. 

"That's  good  for  business",  he  replied.  "I  figure 
that  there  are  about  a  million  duck  calls  bought  in 
the  U.S.  each  year,  so  there's  room  for  all.  The  more 
people  there  are  talking  and  selling  duck  calls,  the 
more  people  will  be  buying  duck  calls.  There  are  two 
other  boys  in  Lake  Charles  you  ought  to  see,  but 
both  are  working  at  one  of  the  plants  right  now. 
Besides,  it's  11 :00  P.M.,  and  you  just  might  want  to 
get  a  little  sleep  tonight.  You  can  catch  them  at  the 
State  Duck  Calling  Contest  in  Crowley  tomorrow." 

And  I  did  see  Dud  Faulk  and  Jack  Ray  the  follow- 
ing day.  Dud  is  the  son  of  Clarence  Faulk  and  has 
helped  him  make  calls  most  of  his  life.  Four  years 
ago  he  went  out  "on  his  own",  aided  and  abetted  by 
Mrs.  Dud  Faulk  and  Riley  Newman.  Dud  makes,  in 
addition  to  his  duck  calls,  a  pintail  whistle  and  a 
crow  call. 

That  Dud  makes  a  good  call,  as  do  all  the  other 
manufacturers,  and  know  how  to  use  it,  was  wit- 
nessed the  following  day,  when  he  won  the  Inter- 
national Duck  Calling  Contest  in  competition  with 
the  best  callers  that  several  states  had  to  offer.  Al- 
though he  took  home  the  $1,000.00  first  prize  bond, 
everyone  agreed  that  there  was  little  to  choose  be- 
tween the  twenty  finalists. 

Jack  Ray  is  the  latest  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  duck 
call  makers.   Although  this  is  his  first  year,  he  has 


already  sold  more  than  8,000  calls  in  Oklahoma, 
Arkansas,  Texas,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  R.  E. 
McGuire  is  the  man  who  handles  the  woodworking 
end  of  the  business,  and  they  have  been  turning  out 
beautiful  calls  in  Honduras  mahogany.  Jack  indi- 
cates that  next  year,  however,  all  his  standard  calls 
will  be  made  of  walnut.  He  maintains  that  his  calls 
are  the  only  truly  waterproof  ones.  To  prove  his 
point  he  has  several  which  have  been  immersed  in 
water  for  more  than  six  months,  which  he  will  re- 
move from  the  water  and  begin  blowing  immediately. 

During  the  State  and  the  International  Duck  Call- 
ing contests  at  Crowley,  I  also  found  two  manu- 
facturers of  duck  calls  from  Baton  Rouge.  B.  R. 
"Pig"  Garrison  is  well  known  throughout  the  state 
for  both  his  calling  and  for  his  calls,  which  he  has 
been  selling  for  15  years.  He  makes  only  one  model 
call,  which  is  unique  in  one  respect.  For  added 
strength  in  this  cane  call  he  uses  shotgun  brass  to 
reinforce  the  weak  points,  each  end  of  the  keg  and 
the  aft  end  of  the  barrel.  Garrison's  calls  have  won 
the  International  Duck  Calling  contest  at  Crowley; 
the  World's  Championship  at  Stuttgart,  Arkansas; 
the  Louisiana  State  Championship;  and  the  Baton 
Rouge  and  New  Orleans  contests. 

The  other  Baton  Rouge  maker,  Fred  Parnell,  is 
also  a  first-year  newcomer  to  the  ranks  of  manu- 
facturers. Fred  won  the  International  contest  in 
1952  and  the  World's  Championship  in  1953,  so  he 
labels  his  calls  "Fred  Parnell's  World  Champion 
Duck  Call".  He  uses  shotgun  brass  to  strengthen 
the  end  of  his  barrel,  as  does  Noah  Schexnider  on 
his  Gueydan-type  call. 

In  our  photographs  illustrating  this  article,  we 
have  shown  one  of  the  Arkansas-type  calls  for  com- 
parison. For  this  call  we  are  indebted  to  its  makers, 
Henry  Aultman  and  Jack  Sikes,  of  Greenville,  Mis- 
sissippi. Theirs  is  a  beautiful  call,  a  fine  example  of 


Noah  Schexnider,  with  the  tro- 
phy and  plaque  signifying  his 
victory  in  the  Louisiana  State 
Championship    Contest. 


Dud  Faulk,  right,  who  took  home 
the  $1000.00  first  prize  bond  in 
the  International,  is  congratu- 
lated by  the  1953  winner,  Dave 
Young    of  Arkansas. 


1954   International    Duck  Callers  Championship 

Crowley,  Louisiana;   October  28,  1954 

First  Place:  Dud  Faulk,  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana 
Second  Place:  W.  C.  Newton,  Memphis,  Tennessee 
Third  Place:      Roland  Getzchell,  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas 

1954  Louisiana  State  Championship 

Crowley,  Louisiana;   October  27,  1954 

First  Place:        Noah  Schexnider,  Lake  Charles 
Second  Place:   J.  C.  Hugnerford,  Gueydan 
Third  Place:      Ben  R.  Garrison,  Baton  Rouge 
Fourth  Place:    J.  W.  Valdtero,  Jennings 
Fifth  Place:       Fred  Parnell,  Baton  Rouge 


that  type ;  and  using  it,  both  Henry  and  Jack  reached 
[he  finals  of  the  International  contest.  If  you're 
nterested  in  their  call,  which  sells  for  six  dollars, 
iddress  your  inquiry  to  738  Pickett  Street,  Green- 
/ille,  Mississippi. 

There  are  undoubtedly  other  people  in  Louisiana 
who  manufacture  duck  calls  for  sale,  but  we  were 
aot  able  to  locate  them.  We  found  many  hunters 
who  make  five  or  ten  calls  a  year  for  their  friends, 
)ut  these  could  hardly  be  considered  commercially 
ivailable  calls.  If  you  know  of  any  omissions  we 
have  made  in  our  list  of  manufacturers,  let  us  hear 
pom  you.  The  information  as  to  call  types  and 
prices  furnished  below  cannot  be  guaranteed  accu- 
rate, and  is  presented  only  for  your  guidance. 

Finally,  let  me  pass  on  to  you  the  advice  of  the 
aolished  duck  callers  I  encountered  in  doing  this 
story.  Pick  yourself  a  good  call ;  then  blow  it !  Prac- 
tice your  duck  talk  at  every  opportunity,  throughout 
;he  year.  You  cannot  learn  to  blow  a  call  effectively 
)y  half-hearted  attempts  a  half  dozen  times  a  year, 
listen  to  live  ducks,  listen  to  good  duck  callers,  and 
isten  to  good  duck  calling  records — they're  all  good 
lids.  But  above  all,  practice.  Learn  your  call  so 
veil  that  you  know,  before  you  blow,  exactly  what 
sound  will  come  forth.  There  are  times,  of  course, 
vhen  it's  far  better  to  keep  your  call  in  your  pocket 
md  let  your  decoys  lure  the  ducks.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  no  call  at  all  is  better  than  a  poor  call  or 
i  poor  caller.  But  let  me  promise  you  one  thing.  If 
rou  have  never  stood  knee-deep  in  flooded  timber, 
without  benefit  of  blind  or  decoys,  back  pressed  hard 
igainst  a  pinoak  or  cypress,  and  called  mallards  into 
jun  range,  then  you  have  a  treat  in  store.  Few 
;hings  afford  such  satisfaction. 

j  Meanwhile,  if  you  aren't  an  accomplished  caller, 
[jet  yourself  a  good  call  and  a  good  teacher.  Hie 
Yourself  away  to  the  top  of  yon  levee,  and  practice 
pour  scale  until  you  can  blend  the  long-range  high- 
pall  into  the  throaty  feed  roll  and  chuckle  with  nary 
a  bobble.   I'll  see  you  there. 


Louisiana  Duck  Call  Manufacturers 

AIRHART,  ALLEN  J.      1525  Common  Street, 
Lake  Charles,  La. 

Cajun   Duck   Call S1.95 

Cajun    Duck    Call — Junior    Size 1.95 

Cajun  Mallard  Duck  Call 3.95 

Cajun  Goose  Call 2.95 

Cajun    Ringneck   Goose   Call 4.95 

Cedar-Cane   Duck  Call    (natural   finish) 1.95 

Cedar-Cane   Duck  Call    (cedar  finish) 1.95 

FAULK,    CLARENCE        Rt.    2,    Box    333, 
Lake  Charles,  La. 

Clarence  F.  Faulk  Duck  Call 2.00 

Faulk  Goose  Call 2.85 

Faulk  Duck  &  Goose  Calling  Record 2.85 

FAULK,  DUD      616  Eighteenth  St.,  Lake  Charles, 
Louisiana. 
Faulk's   Regular   Duck  Call 

(walnut,  cherry,  or  cane) 1.95 

Faulk's  Deluxe  Duck  Call 3.95 

Faulk's   Pintail   Whistle 1.95 

Faulk's  Crow  Call 1.95 

GARRISON,  B.  R.       2141  E.  Ramsey  Drive, 
Baton   Rouge,   La. 

Garrison    Duck    Call 5.00 

PARNELL,    FRED        359    Lafayette   St.,   Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

Fred  Parnell's  World  Championship  Duck  Call....  3.95 
RAY,  JACK       P.  0.  Box  5606,  Drew  Station, 
Lake  Charles,  La. 

Jack   Ray's   "DucKall"    (small) 1.95 

Jack   Ray's   "DucKall"    (large) 1.95 

Jack  Ray's  "DucKall"   Deluxe 5.00 

(deluxe  and  special  models  made  to  buyer's 
specifications) 

SCHEXNIDER,  NOAH      627  Iris  St.,  Lake  Charles, 
Louisiana. 

Schexnider  Duck  Call 2.00 

Schexnider  Duck   Call    (Guevdan  Type) 2.50 

Schexnider  Deluxe  Duck  Call 2.50 

Schexnider  Special  Duck  Call   (cocobolo  wood)  ....  4.50 

Schexnider  Goose  Call 2.50 

B.  G.  WILLIAMS,  Jr.    Edgewater  Garden,  Monroe 

B.   G.  Williams   Duck   Call 3.50 

ROBERT  E.  YOUNG     Lake  Shore  Drive,  Monroe 

Young    Duck    Call 5.00 


BATEESE 
by  Don  Simon 

Bateese  she's  used  to  hunt  de  duck 
An'  all  de  time  he's  have  good  luck. 
He  hunt  for  market  wide  an'  loose 
An'  nevair  sleep  in  Calaboose. 

But  time  is  change  an'  poor  Bateese 
Kill  forty  duck  an'  nineteen  geese. 
An'  when  he  start  to  leave  de  blind 
Someone  say,  "Wait,  eff  you  don'  mind' 

"Les'  see  what  you  got  in  dat  sack 
What  look  so  heavy  on  your  back." 
An'  when  he  look — viola,  By  Gee.  .  . 
He  say,  "You  bet'  come  wit'  me". 

"Les'  tell  de  Judge  about  dis  t'ing 
An'  hear  what  kin'  of  song  he  sing." 
So  now — Bateese  he's  get  his  mail 
In  care  of  de  Federal  Jail. 


)ecember,  1954 


The 
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By   Charles   H.   Callison,   Conservation   Director 


Back  in  1934,  when  J.  N.  ("Ding")  Darling  be- 
came chief  of  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey,  his  fertile 
brain  began  hatching  a  grand  idea.  He  saw  the  need 
for  a  nationwide  organization  to  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  some  36,000  separate  clubs  and  groups 
that  were  trying  to  do  something  to  save  wildlife 
and  related  natural  resources.  These  independent 
groups  needed  current,  reliable  information  direct 
from  the  nation's  capital.  They  needed  a  new  sense 
of  the  urgency  of  the  national  problem.  They  needed 
to  understand  that  certain  things  could  be  done 
nationally  to  heip  solve  local  problems,  and  that 
other  things  could  be  done  locally  to  help  solve  the 
national  problems. 

Ding  and  associates  persuaded  President  Roosevelt 
to  call  the  first  North  American  Wildlife  Conference 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1936.  At  that  meeting  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  was  born.  Ding  Dar- 
ling was  elected  its  first  president. 

As  with  all  new  organizations,  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation  had  its  early  trials  and  tribulations. 
But  it  has  come  of  age.  It  now  has  active,  fighting 
affiliates  in  47  of  the  48  states.  Only  Georgia  is  miss- 
ing from  the  roll.  The  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
is  one  of  those  affiliates  that  has  distinguished  itself 
and  reflected  credit  on  the  national  organization 
through  its  own  record  of  achievement. 

From  headquarters  in  Washington,  the  Federation 
keeps  the  state  federations  informed  on  matters  be- 
fore Congress  and  on  other  governmental  actions 
affecting  natural  resources.  The  regular  legislative 
reports  are  available  not  only  to  affiliate  organiza- 
tions but  to  state  conservation  agencies  and  other 
groups  and  leaders  concerned  about  resource  man- 
agement. These  reports  include  a  digest  of  all  bills 
having  to  do  with  wildlife,  hunting  and  fishing, 
forestry,  soils  and  waters,  river  development 
schemes  and  projects,  public  lands,  mining,  and 
kindred  subjects.  The  course  of  these  bills  is  traced 
through  committees  and  floor  sessions,  and  when 
grass-roots  expression  is  called  for  on  important 
matters,  flash  reports  are  sent  out. 


The  Federation  also  distributes  a  semi-monthly 
publication  called  Conservation  News.  Covering 
the  field  more  broadly  than  legislative  reports,  the 
News  is  sent  to  a  long  list  of  local  conservation 
leaders,  educators  and  state  officials. 

The  47  state  affiliates,  plus  an  organization  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  make  the  Federation  by  far 
the  largest  and  most  influential  conservation  organi- 
zation in  America.  With  their  member  clubs,  the 
combined  membership  of  the  affiliates  totals  around 
three  million  persons.  Does  this  organization  get 
results?  Count  the  Pittman-Robertson  program,  the 
newer  Dingell-Johnson  federal-aid  fisheries  pro- 
gram, the  Taft-Barkley  pollution  law  of  1948,  the 
duck  stamp  increase  of  1949,  and  many  others 
among  the  accomplishments  of  American  sports- 
men and  conservation-minded  citizens  working  to- 
gether as  a  team. 

One  of  the  early  problems  of  the  Federation  was 
finances.  A  Kansas  sportsman,  whose  name  unfortu- 
nately has  been  lost,  suggested  printing  wildlife 
poster  stamps  and  selling  them  for  a  dollar  a  sheet. 
The  idea  appealed  to  artist-conservationist  Ding 
Darling,  whom  many  will  remember  as  one  of  the 
nation's  most  famous  newspaper  cartoonists.  Ding  . 
still  keeps  a  discerning  eye  on  the  conservation  scene 
but  is  in  retirement  and  leads  a  quiet  life  due  to  ill 
health.  Carl  Shoemaker  and  other  oldtimers  in  the 
Federation  tell  how  dynamic  Ding  painted  the  first 
series  of  wildlife  stamps  while  riding  a  cross-  : 
country  train  in  1937. 

At  first  the  Federation  depended  on  the  state 
and  local  groups  to  distribute  and  sell  the  stamps. 
This  plan  worked  fairly  well  in  a  few  states  having 
responsible  leadership,  but  in  others  it  brought  only 
grief.  In  some  instances  the  stamps  were  mishandled 
or  lost  and  no  money  found  its  way  back  to  the 
Federation.  Eventually  direct  mail  techniques  were 
perfected  for  distributing  the  stamps  on  a  nation- 
wide scale,  and  this  successful  system  replaced  the 
early  plan. 

The  Federation  is  probably  unique  among  national 
organizations   in   that   it   doesn't   require   dues   or 
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affiliation  fees  from  its  member  groups.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  has  been  able  to  help  the  states  financially 
through  a  grant-in-aid  program. 

Certain  other  materials,  such  as  notecards  and 
books,  are  distributed  in  return  for  contributions, 
I  but  the  wildlife  stamps  are  the  financial  backbone. 
Local  clubs  can  assist  in  publicizing  the  stamps ; 
individual  members  can  help  by  talking  the  stamp 
up,  urging  their  friends  to  buy  them. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  placed  greatest 
emphasis  on  its  educational  program.  "Public  edu- 
cation can  provide  the  only  solid  foundation  for 
natural  resources  management,"  a  policy  statement 
reads.  "Today's  conservation  depends  upon  alert  and 
fully-informed  public  opinion.  The  future  depends 
upon  a  zealous  appreciation  of  America's  resources 
— appreciation  developed  within  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  our  children.  These  are  the  spheres  wherein 
the  Federation  strives  to  render  maximum  service." 

Most  of  the  grants-in-aid  go  to  help  finance  con- 
servation workshops  for  teachers  which  are  spon- 
sored by  the  state  federation.  Thirteen  such  work- 
shops were  supported  partially  by  wildlife  stamp 
money  in  1954. 

In  addition  the  Federation  annually  provides  four 
to  six  graduate  fellowships  to  outstanding  students. 
Most  of  these  have  gone  for  research  studies  bearing 
on  practical  aspects  of  conservation  education.  These 
grants  are  known  as  "Ding  Darling  Fellowships." 

Under  the  supervision  of  its  Committee  on  Con- 
servation Education  and  its  director  of  conservation 
education,  the  noted  Dr.  E.  Laurence  Palmer,  the 
Federation  also  prepares  and  distributes  free  of 
charge  or  at  small  cost  a  number  of  conservation 
pamphlets  and  teaching  aids  designed  for  use  in  the 
schools. 

A  new  series  of  leaflets,  called  the  "Let's  Build 
Series"  and  written  by  Dr.  John  D.  Bulger,  outlines 
and  illustrates  practical  conservation  projects  for 
sportsmen's  clubs,  Boy  Scout  troops  and  other 
organized  groups. 

For  many  years  Dr.  Palmer  was  head  of  the 
conservation  education  department  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, where  he  produced  the  famous  Cornell  Rural 
School  Leaflets.  He  is  author  of  the  comprehensive 
and  authoritative  "Fieldbook  of  Natural  History" 
published  by  Whittlesey  House.  Now  retired  from 
teaching  duties,  Dr.  Palmer  nevertheless  pursues  a 
schedule  of  activities  that  amazes  younger  men.  Dr. 
Bulger,  a  former  student  at  Cornell,  serves  a  dual 
role  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Palmer  and  northeastern 
field  man  for  the  Federation. 

Since  1938  the  annual  National  Wildlife  Week 
has  been  sponsored  by  the  Federation  and  its  state 
affiliates.  This  is  our  one  big  annual  effort  to  focus 


public  attention  on  the  value  of  wildlife  and  the  utter 
necessity  of  using  wisely  all  natural  resources.  Last 
spring  (1954)  the  theme  was  water  pollution  control. 
Theme  and  slogan  for  1955  will  be  "Save  America's 
Wetlands,"  and  the  purpose  will  be  to  disabuse  the 
public  of  the  erroneous  notion  that  all  marshes  and 
swamps  are  nuisance  areas  that  ought  to  be  drained. 

The  dates  of  next  Wildlife  Week  will  be  March 
20-26.  Honorary  National  Chairman  will  be  Ed 
Dodd,  conservationist-creator  of  that  popular  comic 
strip  hero  of  the  out-of-doors,  Mark  Trail.  Charley 
Bosch,  executive  secretary  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
Federation,  will  serve  as  state  chairman  in  the 
Pelican  State. 

The  Federation  is  governed  by  a  board  of  13  re- 
gional directors  and  officers  elected  in  annual  meet- 
ing. Claude  D.  Kelley,  sportsman-civic  leader  of 
Atmore,  Alabama,  is  now  serving  his  fifth  one-year 
term  as  president.  Next  annual  meeting  will  be  in 
Montreal,  Canada,  March  11-13.  Ways  of  coopera- 
ting with  Canadian  conservation  groups  will  be  a 
convention  subject. 

The  Federation  staff,  in  addition  to  Drs.  Palmer 
and  Bulger  and  the  author  of  this  article,  who  serves 
as  conservation  director,  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Bud  Jackson,  Springfield,  Mo.,  director  of  field 
activities.  His  work  includes  organization  of  new 
state  groups  and  special  assistance  to  the  established 
affiliates. 

Carl  D.  Shoemaker,  Washington,  conservation 
consultant  and  one  of  the  founding  fathers  of  the 
Federation.  He  is  considered  the  nation's  top 
authority  on  conservation  legislation. 

Stewart  Brandborg,  Washington,  assistant  con- 
servation director.  "Brandy,"  former  big-game 
biologist  for  the  Idaho  Fish  and  Game  Department, 
is  in  charge  of  the  Federation's  servicing  division 
and  assists  with  legislative  reports  and  Conserva- 
tion News. 

Lloyd  Wood,  Washington,  business  manager.  He 
directs  the  wildlife  stamp  mailing  operation  and 
other  business  and  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Federation. 

Ash  Brownridge,  Washington,  assistant  business 
manager,  a  talented  writer  of  promotion  material 
and  man  of  many  skills,  including  ability  to  fix  the 
stamp-folding  machine. 

Edward  T.  And,  Washington,  D.  C,  auditor  and 
office  manager,  who  keeps  a  sensitive  finger  on  the 
books. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year,  when  stamp 
mailings  reach  their  peak,  the  entire  headquarters 
force,  including  clerical  help,  may  number  about  45 
persons.  Next  time  you're  in  Washington,  come  see 

US'  —THE   END 
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Oyster  conch  attached  to  top  side  of  oyster.  The  conch  or  oyster 
drill  or  oyster  borer  is  the  most  destructive  of  all  the  natural 
enemies  of  our  oyster. 
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CONCH:    Most  people  never  heard  of  them. 

Some  people  eat  them  and  oysters  would  be 

better  off  without  them. 


by  Violet  Brown  Shay 


Photos 

by 
Jack  Britt 


Some  people  call  them  conch  with  a  k  sound,  as 
in  a  "konk  on  the  head."  Others  give  it  the  shhh' 
sound,  conshhh,  sort  of  shushing  it  up.  Webster's; 
International  gives  the  k  first  preference  and  thej 
shhh  second.  Either  way  you  say  it,  if  you're  an 
oyster  grower,  you'll  probably  use  a  descriptive 
adjective,  something  akin  to  a  cuss  word,  when 
speaking  of  it. 

Even  the  worst  word  in  English  or  any  other 
language  would  be,  some  feel,  too  good  for  the: 
nasty  little  beast  with  the  powerful  proboscis,  since, 
this  hard-shelled  criminal  murders  by  millions.; 
Victims  are  killed  while  peacefully  resting  in  their; 
own  beds,  mind  you.  This  tough  customer  that! 
commits  such  heinous  crimes,  causing  havoc  in 
oyster  growing  areas,  doesn't  care  for  oysters  off  the 
half-shell,  but  prefers  to  eat  them  right  out  of 
their  shells.  Scientifically  labelled  Thais  haemas-- 
toma  it's  known  by  several  common  names:  Gulf 
Coast  conch ;  oyster  drill ;  oyster  borer,  and  by  some 
things  unprintable.  But  whatever  it's  called,  it  seems 
nobody  has  to  call  it  when  it's  time  for  dinner. 

There's  a  little  verse  about  a  man  who  "never 
saw  a  purple  cow".  If  you've  never  seen  purple 
tentacles  poking  out  over  a  proboscis,  then  you 
should  take  a  gander  at  conch  pictures  in  marine- 
life  books.  It's  enough  to  make  an  oyster  grower 
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Above  is  oyster  shell  showing  three  conch  holes.  To  the  right  is  the 
inside  view  of  that  same  shell,  showing  that  only  one  of  the  conch 
holes  penetrated  the  shell. 


pissected  view  of  conch,  showing  extensible  proboscis  with  which 
t  drills  a  round  hole  through  the  oyster  shell  and  extracts  the 
Seat. 


Greatly    magnified   section   of  the    proboscis,   shov 
cutting  surface. 


ig   the   sawlike 


Egg  capsules  of  the  conch  attached 
to  a  shell.  Each  capsule  contains 
about  1,000  eggs  and  a  female  pro- 
duces 100  or  more  capsules  (after 
Burkenroad). 
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see  purple  when  this  conch  sticks  its  nose  into  their 
business,  drilling  holes  in  oysters,  devouring  bi- 
valves by  the  dozen,  at  the  oyster  grower's  expense. 

This  conch  is  a  smart  customer.  Studies  show  it 
hits  the  softer  area  of  the  oyster  first,  leaving  the 
tougher  muscle  part  for  last.  This  neat  trick  as- 
sures this  underwater  criminal  of  all  the  oyster; 
whereas  if  it  attacked  the  muscle  area  first,  the 
oyster's  shell  would  open  partially,  permitting  fish 
and  crabs  to  join  the  feast. 

Tliais  haemastoma's  threat  to  the  oyster  indus- 
try is  sufficient  cause  for  considering  ways  of  curb- 
ing conch  crimes.  But  there's  another  disagreeable 
aspect  that's  conch-created.  During  breeding  periods 
the  female  climbs  to  elevated  objects  to  lay  her  egg 
capsules.  By  instinct  she  properly  deposits  her 
capsuled  conch  children  below  low  water  lines. 
During  this  egg-laying  period  some  fishermen  at- 
tach palmetto  fronds  to  poles,  staking  their  oyster 
beds.  The  conchs  climb  the  poles.  Pulling  up  the 
poles  the  fishermen  dislodge  the  conchs,  depositing 
them  in  their  boats.  Later  the  conchs  are  dumped  on 
land,  often  in  big  piles.  Left  to  die,  the  decaying 
conchs  create  a  stench  no  human  proboscis  cares  to 
come  in  contact  with. 

It's  claimed  conch  control  cannot  be  permanent 
since  young  larvae  are  free-swimming  when  hatched, 
and  though  unable  to  tolerate  low  salinity  at  early 
stages  of  growth,  they  return  to  the  area  when 
salinity  is  favorable.  It  seems  then  that  other  means 
of  curbing  conch  crimes  must  be  considered  aside 
from  the  larvae  angle. 

There's  an  old  saying :  "If  you  can't  get  rid  of  it, 
learn  how  to  live  with  it."  Perhaps  there's  need  to 
learn  ways  of  living  with  conchs,  of  utilizing  them, 
of  creating  wide  markets  for  meat  and  shells.  .  .  . 
turning  liabilities  into  assets. 

Considering  conch  meat  first,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  various  species  of  conchs  are  eaten  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world.  In  the  Bahamas,  West 
Indies,  Florida  Keys,  for  instance,  Giant  Conchs 
(Strombus  gigas)  are  commonly  used.  Bahama 
native  consider  conch  meat  "delicious,"  and  it's  an 
important  article  of  food  with  them. 

Some  Louisianians  eat  conchs,  too.  Mary  Land, 
author  of  MARY  LAND'S  LOUISIANA  COOKERY, 
who  cornered  conch  eaters  in  Golden  Meadows 
recently,  says  their  favorite  way  of  preparing  conch 
is  to  "mix  the  minced  meat  with  beaten  eggs,  and 
scramble."  She  has  generously  furnished  the  Con- 
servationist with  a  recipe  for  conch  stew  (see  be- 
low ) . 

The  biggest  problem  in  cooking  conchs  seems  to 
be  to  get  them  out  of  their  shells.  Some  people  use 
pressure  cookers,  steaming  them  out.  Native  Baha- 
mians knock  a  hole  in  the  conch's  spire,  the  spot 
directly  over  where  the  creature  is  attached  to  its 
shell,  which  makes  it  easy  to  pull  the  conch  out. 

Interest  in  canned  conch  meat  could  be  further 


stimulated.  Golden  Meadows  Fisheries  Company 
(Golden  Meadows,  La.)  has  canned  conch  meat  ex- 
perimentally for  over  two  years,  supplying  eastern 
markets  with  processed  canned  conchs.  Florida,  too, 
has  canned  them  experimentally. 

Aside  from  human  consumption,  the  meat  could 
be  considered  for  its  possibilities  as  fish  bait,  pet 
food  (cat,  dog,  fish,  etc.),  and  even  plant  food. 

In  this  day  of  medicine-making  from  mud  and 
molds,  maybe  some  researcher  could  find  a  cure  for 
some  illness  right  under  conch  noses. 

Considering  possibilities  for  uses  of  the  shells,  it 
seems  they  could  be  offered  as  souvenirs  (as  in  other 
parts  of  the  world)  ;  collector's  items;  buttons; 
jewelry  (cameos  are  cut  from  the  Hamlet's  shell)  ; 
home  decorations ;  garden  trims,  etc.  Since  the  shells 
are  said  to  contain  lime,  why  not  some  questions, 
experiments  and  answers  as  to  whether  this  would 
be  a  source  of  soil  fertilizer? 

Maybe  somebody  could  conduct  a  conch  contest, 
awarding  prizes  for  the  best  ideas  for  using  meat 
and  shells. 

Surely  with  the  conch  crime  record  what  it  is,  it 
seems  anything  would  be  worth  trying.  It  certainly 
would  make  oysters  happier;  but  even  more  im- 
portant, the  oyster  growers  would  be  happier  than 
the  oysters. 

Now  would  you  like  to  try  BRETON  ISLAND 
CONCH  STEW?  Mary  Land  says: 

"Gourmets  of  the  outer  island  of  the  Gulf 
state  that  their  conchs  are  the  same  species  as 
those  eaten  so  often  in  the  Bahamas  and  in 
Florida.  They  prepare  them  by  steaming  the 
mollusk  out  of  its  shell,  then  pounding  or  cutting 
the  meat  into  small  pieces.  The  minced  conch 
meat  may  be  marinated  in  lime  or  lemon  juice 
for  twenty  minutes.  Next,  make  a  roux,  and 
when  it  browns  add  1  pint  oyster  juice  or  hot 
water.  Add  the  conch  meat,  and  3  cups  of  thinly 
sliced  white  potatoes,  2  bay  leaves,  1  cup  minced 
shallots  and  1  teaspoon  of  thyme.  Let  simmer 
thirty  minutes.  Then  add  4  cups  canned  milk, 
cream  or  milk.  Simmer  twenty  minutes  longer. 
White  wine  may  be  added  when  the  stew  is 
done.  Serve  with  boiled  rice.  In  Louisiana  a  bit 
of  file  powder  is  sprinkled  over  the  stew." 

Besides  omelet  and  stew,  it's  said  conch  makes  a 
very  tasty  chowder. 

Do  you  have  a  favorite  conch  recipe?  The  Con- 
servationist would  be  interested  in  knowing  about 
it.  Why  not  send  it  in? 
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by   John   Blanchard 


Brush  Bustin'  for  Bobwhite 


A  quail  ain't  nothin'  but  a  bird — 
with  a  Ph.D. 

Bobwhites  are  tough  targets  in 
knee-high  sedge ;  but  give  them  a  few 
blackberry  briars,  a  patch  of  sweet 
gum  saplings  and  a  little  switchcane,  and 
they  offer  the  top  wing  shooting  found  any- 
where, anytime,  so  bird  hunters  say. 

All  bird  hunters  are  screwloose  individ- 
uals in  this  day  of  quail  scarcity.  They'll 
feed  mutts  the  year  round  and  take  them 
afield  only  two  or  three  times  during-  the 
season  and  spend  the  other  11  months  and 
28  days  talking  about  the  fine,  almost  hu- 
man qualities  of  their  dogs.  Most  of  these 
dogs  are  brush-bustering,  hard-headed, 
long-eared,  flea-bitten,  untrained  mongrels, 
but  not  to  a  birddog  owner:  His  pup  is 
always  THE  BEST.  He'll  quickly  tell  you 
it  was  the  other  fellow's  dog  that  flushed 
the  covey;  the  other  fellow's  dog  that  man- 
gled the  kill;  the  other  fellow's  dog  that 
chased  the  singles  out  of  the  grass.  "Love 
me,  love  my  dog,"  he  says  .  .  .  and  he'll 
forsake  all  others  for  the  mournful-eyed 
creature. 

It  takes  a  long  time — many  hunts,  and 
many  hours  afield  together — for  man  and 
dog  to  become  hunting  companions.  Learn- 
ing when  to  shoot,  where  to  fire,  how  to 
kill,  how  to  treat  the  other  fellow  and  his 
dog — these  things  come  with  experience, 
patience  and  understanding.  Nothing  is 
more  pleasant  than  a  day  in  the  field  with 


your  favorite  bird  dog  and  long-time  hunt- 
ing companion. 

Holidays  mean  that  hunting  buddies  can 
get  together  for  a  day  or  two  afield.  The 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  their  last  hunt 
together  means  nothing;  once  they  are  out 
with  their  dogs,  all  family  obligations,  posi- 
tion in  life,  and  mortgage  notes  are  for- 
gotten. Guns,  dogs,  hits,  misses,  remember- 
whens,  ammunition,  and  birds  consume  all 
their  time.  There's  usually  a  steady  chatter 
until  a  point  is  made,  and  that's  when  quiet 
reigns  supreme,  broken  only  by  the  scrap- 
ing of  briars  or  the  slosh  of  water  on  rub- 
ber boots. 

Jack  Frost  had  bitten  the  pumpkin  the 
night  before  (on  New  Year's  Eve)  and  the 
wind  had  failed  to  rise  thus  far,  as  a 
bright  sun  greeted  1954  in  the  uplands  of 
Louisiana.  The  appointment  was  at  7 :30 
A.M.  for  Fred  and  Earl,  who  had  agreed 
to  beat  the  brush  for  bobwhites  to  start 
off  the  New  Year  with  an  oldtime  hunt, 
which  they  hadn't  enjoyed  together  for 
the  past  year. 

Earl's  car  wheeled  into  Fred's  front  yard 
on  schedule.  The  English  setter  came  out  of 
her  sleep  on  the  front  seat  and  peered 
through  the  frost-laden  windshield.  She 
hadn't  been  out  of  the  yard  much  during 
the  past  year,  and  she  seemed  to  know 
what  was  in  store  for  her  this  bright  winter 
day.  Princess  licked  her  black  and  white 
coat  of  long  silken  hair,  preening  like  a 
peacock,  as  though  aware  of  her  magnif- 
icent coloring-  of  jet  black  on  pure  white. 


"Coffee's  ready,"  called  Bea,  Fred's  wife, 
in  greeting  to  the  tall  fellow  clad  in  hunt- 
ing togs  who  strode  toward  her.  "Fred 
can't  find  his  boots,  as  usual,  so  you  just 
go  on  into  the  kitchen  and  pour  your  own 
while  I  help  him.  You  hunters  [she  meant 
men]  are  all  alike;  you  can  never  find  any- 
thing, and  you  tear  up  everything  in  the 
place  just  looking  for  things  you  should've 
put  away  when  you  got  back  from  your 
last  hunt."  The  last  sentence  was  said 
loudly,  for  her  husband's  benefit. 

"Let  me  get  my  puppy  out  of  the  yard 
while  you're  finishing  your  Java,  Earl,  and 
I'll  meet  you  at  the  car,"  Fred  called  as  he 
went  out  the  back  door,  stuffing  a  couple 
of  left-over-from-Christmas  oranges  in  his 
pockets. 

In  five  minutes  they  were  on  their  way. 
"Guess  we'd  better  try  Mr.  Osborn's  two 
coveys  first;  he  gave  us  permission  to  hunt 
out  there;  and  then  we'll  go  down  to  that 
thicket  on  Mr.  Snyder's  place  later,"  said 
Fred,  as  the  dogs,  Ike  the  young  pointer 
and  Princess,  got  acquainted  in  the  back 
seat.  "We  haven't  had  much  luck  up  this 
way  so  far  this  season,"  he  continued. 
"Been  mighty  dry  for  the  dogs,  and  De- 
cember has  been  the  hottest  winter  month 
I've  ever  experienced.  Johnny  Balance  and 
I  have  killed  a  few  birds,  and  several  others 
have  had  fair  to  middlin'  luck,  but  most 
say  it's  too  hot  and  dry.  January  should 
be  mighty  good  since  the  bird  population 
hasn't  been  hurt." 
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Photo  by  Gresham. 
Just  one  more  step  now  and  the  author  will  be  in  business.  Looks  more  like  wood- 
cock cover  than  quail  country,  doesn't  it?  Seems  as  though  a  lot  of  birds  have  gone 
to   the   woods    permanently,    making    for   some    rough    hunting    and    sporty    shooting. 


Photo  by  Blanckard. 
A  covey  of  quail  all  wrapped  up.  The  pointer 
standing  broadside  in  the  background  has 
the   birds — the   other  three   dogs   are   backing. 


The  carload  of  eager-to-be-at-'ems  turned 
eastward,  discussing  the  times  they'd 
crossed  that  fence-row,  scattered  a  couple 
of  coveys  here,  or  enjoyed  a  successful  kill 
there,  talking  about  most  of  the  property 
adjacent  to  the  highway.  This  was  bird 
country,  brush  country,  made  to  order  for 
scatterloads. 

The  car  wheeled  into  a  dim  side-road, 
lined  on  either  side  with  briars  and  small 
saplings.  Mr.  Osborn  had  left  his  fence- 
rows  uncleaned,  purposely,  to  grow  small 
game  animals  and  the  king  of  the  game 
birds — bobwhites. 

Both  dogs  piled  out  of  the  car  at  once  as 
the  two  nimrods  inspected  their  weapons. 
Ike  chased  a  killdeer  in  a  nearby  pasture 
and  received  a  sharp  reprimand  for  his 
trouble.  Princess  sniffed  tentatively  around 
a  fence-row  while  the  companions  loaded 
their  shotguns — a  16-gauge  pump  and  a 
20  automatic,  taking  care  to  climb  the 
fence  before  jamming  shells  into  the  cham- 
bers. 

"We  don't  want  any  messin'  around  to- 
day," said  Fred,  addressing  his  remark  to 
the  two  dogs,  who  were  working  over  an 
old  drainage  ditch  covered  with  briars. 
Princess  looked  back  to  see  if  her  master 
was  still  in  sight,  then  headed  for  a  corn- 
field. She  stopped  momentarily,  snorting 
and  throwing  her  head  into  the  wind,  but 
resumed  her  speed  as  she  made  the  circle, 
apparently  saying  that  they  had  fed  there 
but  were  no  longer  in  open  country.  Ike 
played  ring-around-the-rosy  with  a  stray 
tomcat,  and  the  hunters  debated  about 
killing  the  grey  animal,  which  had  climbed 
a  dead  snag  overlooking  an  acre  patch  of 
briars.  Finally  they  decided  to  leave  Mr. 
Tom  alone  and  called  off  the  dogs,  hoping 
that  the  birds  were  somewhere  around  the 
cat.    They  weren't.    The  men  walked  on. 

The  dogs'  tails  played  ticktacktoe  on  the 
cornstalks  which  had  been  walked  down  by 


hungry  cattle.  Meadow  larks  by  the  hun- 
dreds flushed  ahead  of  them,  and  doves 
whistled  their  mournful  sound  as  they 
took  the  wing.  The  dogs'  whipping  tails 
showed  slight  bloodstains,  caused  by  their 
frequent  dashes  through  briar  thickets  and 
dead  tree-tops. 

An  hour  and  a  half  and  not  even  a  hot 
trail ;  pretty  poor  pickings,  the  pair  thought. 
And  then  it  happened.  The  top  seemed  to 
lift  from  the  briars  encasing  a  tree  long 
dead  from  the  woodsman's  axe.  The  covey 
of  12  or  more  rocketed  down  the  ridge  and 
fanned  out  .  .  .  somewhere. 

"Watch  'em  down  .  .  .  they  got  up  wild 
.  .  .  guess  they  haven't  been  shot  at  this 
year!"  Fred  said  excitedly,  as  Earl  sum- 
moned the  dogs  to  scour  the  brush-laden 
ridge  in  search  of  the  fast-flying  game 
birds. 

After  a  50-yard  jaunt,  a  single  exploded 
from  the  brush,  turning  left,  and  was 
speeded  up  by  two  shots  from  the  little  20 
in  Earl's  hands.  "At  least  we  know  where 
they  are  now,"  he  said,  stuffing  two  more 
number  eights  in  the  auto-loader.  "Prin- 
cess is  down,"  Fred  called  from  20  yards 
away,  meaning  that  the  three-year-old  set- 
ter had  pointed.  "It's  a  single,  Fred.  You 
shoot  him;  I  missed  the  last  one,"  Earl 
replied,  even  though  it  was  his  dog  making 
the  point.  The  two  hunters  advanced  on 
the  setter,  who  was  crouched  near  a  clump 
of  "crawling"  grass  awaiting  the  rise.  Earl 
kicked  the  grass  and  didn't  bother  the 
safety,  knowing  that  Fred  didn't  need  any 
backing  up.  A  big  bobwhite  zoomed  from 
the  clump  at  45  mph  and  managed  to  live 
for  about  35  yards  as  Fred's  16  spoke, 
breaking  the  stillness.  Princess  brought 
the  bird  to  her  master,  who  tossed  it  to  its 
rightful  owner.  Three  frightened  quail 
caused  the  companions  to  jump  as  they  "got 
up  wild"  from  their  hiding  place.    Only  one 


flew  to  safety;  the  other  two  dropped  as 
three  hasty  shots  echoed  across  the  brush  | 
country.  Another  got  up  behind  Fred,  who ' 
calmly  swung  around  and  shot  him  dead.  , 
"Both  dogs  are  down.  Look  at  the  puppy' 
with  Princess  backing  him,"  Earl  exclaimed 
eagerly.  Talking  soothingly  to  the  year-old, 
much  like  a  mother  cooing  to  a  babe  ini 
arms,  he  said,  "Take  him.  It's  your  time." 
The  bobwhite,  when  flushed,  made  the  mis- 
take of  going  between  two  nearby  trees, 
framing  himself  for  the  load  from  the  20- 
gauge.  "Dead !  Fetch,  gal,"  Earl  called  to 
the  setter,  who  scampered  after  the  fallen 
bird  and  returned,  carrying  him  as  gingerly 
as  she  would  a  yarn  ball  spiked  with  tacks.. 

Six  down  from  the  covey,  and  the  dogs* 
continued  to  scour  the  weeds,  grass  and 
brush  for  the  other  half-dozen  or  so.  The' 
puppy  had  found  out  what  he  was  looking 
for  and  kept  a  weather  eye  on  the  older 
dog,  hoping  to  help  her  or  to  find  one  by 
himself.  Princess  crouched,  eased  forward 
and  stopped,  eased  forward  again  and 
froze.  All  this  meant  that  she  had  nailed 
a  running  bird.  Two  joyful  companions 
crowded  the  granddaughter  of  a  champion 
and  were  rewarded  with  a  loud  whirr  of 
wings  that  moved  toward  thicker  territory! 
but  failed  to  make  it,  caught  from  behindi 
by  a  load  of  small  shot. 

Princess  was  beginning  to  get  hot  from, 
so  much  activity  in  the  warm  sunlight,  and 
her  bright  pink  tongue  lolled  from  the  side 
of  her  mouth.  She  had  trouble  locating  the 
dead  bird,  which  had  been  shot  dead  in 
flight  and  could  not  have  stirred  after 
hitting  the  ground.  After  much  coaxing' 
by  her  master,  she  rooted  him  out  of  the 
leaves. 

"Watch  'em  down,"  Fred  called  excitedly 
as  another  covey  swung  into  the  briars, 
having  just  been  flushed  by  the  triumphant 
young    pointer.     They    went    onto    posted 
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„_..  i  i    i  i      i  ,„    .,  ,  .  Photo   by   Gresham. 

"Git   on,   you    hard-headed    mongrel?    You    know   there   ain't    no    birds    out    here    in   this   short 
grass  without   ..."   Brrrrrrr-  -  -Brrrrrrr-  -  -BANG!    BANG!    BANG! 


Fred  admires  a  limit  on  a  log,  while 
Princess  strains  to  get  on  with  the 
business  at   hand. 

Photo  by  Blanchard. 


Photo  by  Greshan 


Up  and  over.  Respect  the  landowner's  prop- 
erty. Take  care  of  his  fences.  Leave  gates  as 
!  you  found  them.  Asking  permission  will  open 

a  lot  of  posted  grounds  to  the  hunter. 


property,  and  there  was  a  moment  of  in- 
decision; then  the  nimrods  called  in  their 
dogs  and  went  to  ask  permission  to  go 
after  the  covey.  It  was  secured  from  the 
nearby  farmhouse  and  they  hurried  back  to 
the  spot.  Not  a  hundred  feet  from  where 
the  covey  had  originally  been  flushed, 
Princess  went  into  a  half-moon  position. 
"Guess  that's  another  single,  but  could  be 
the  covey  returned  to  their  roosting  place," 
Earl  said  as  he  walked  toward  the  setter, 
now  accompanied  by  a  nervous  young 
pointer  who  smelled  quail  and  was  crouched 
in  statue-like  stiffness. 

It  was  another  covey  —  about  10  in 
strength.  Two  of  them  died  on  the  covey 
rise,  and  as  the  dogs  were  locating  the 
dead  pair,  two  stragglers  got  out  of  the 
brush  15  yards  away,  and  Fred  got  a 
double.  After  a  futile  search  for  singles, 
the  two  went  to  a  country  store  and  ordered 
crackers,  cheese,  and  salami  for  lunch.  As 
they  ate  and  rested,  the  morning's  hunt 
was  discussed  in  detail,  as  were  their  plans 
for  the  afternoon.  Eleven  were  in  the 
bag  already,  and  nine  more  were  needed 
to  make  the  legal  day's  limit.  Though  dogs 
were  tired  and  hunters  leg-weary,  all 
seemed  determined  to  make  it. 

Immediately  after  lunch,  the  dogs  were 
sent  into  a  cane,  briar,  and  weed-covered 
ravine  outlined  by  gum  and  sycamore  sap- 
lings. 

Ike  staggered  onto  a  big  woods  covey, 
and  both  hunters  missed  as  the  birds  dis- 


appeared into  the  thicket.  Only  the  gen- 
eral line  of  flight  could  be  guessed — and 
that  only  for  50  yards.  This  brush  would 
have  to  be  beaten  thoroughly  if  the  game 
bags  were  to  be  filled  this  afternoon,  they 
thought.  Both  dogs  vanished  in  the  thick 
undergrowth  and  their  masters  followed, 
searching  for  them.  "They  must  be  down," 
Earl  said,  since  the  setter  wasn't  in  the 
habit  of  staying  away  for  long  periods.  She 
was  pointed  when  they  found  her,  in  a 
patch  of  switch  cane  almost  enclosed  by 
bamboo  briars.  The  partridge,  when  flushed, 
made  the  error  of  heading  skyward  in 
search  of  safety.  It  was  a  futile  attempt;  in 
a  second  he  was  plummeting  to  earth.  Prin- 
cess fetched  him,  bringing  the  total  to  an 
even  dozen. 

Another  frightened  bird  broke  the  after- 
noon silence  to  the  right  and  died  as  two 
hunters  gouged  at  her  with  three  fast 
shots.  The  dogs  lapped  water  in  the  ravine, 
while  the  hunters  pressed  forward  in  the 
underbrush,  hoping,  hoping.  The  rattle 
of  cane  told  them  that  the  dogs  were 
again  looking  for  the  scattered  covey  along 
the  ravine.  The  swish,  swish  of  the  green 
cane  stopped  suddenly  as  the  older  dog- 
froze  on  a  single.  Earl  knocked  the  bird 
down  on  the  second  shot,  and  a  search  for 
it  was  initiated.  Thirty  minutes  later  Fred 
spied  the  victim  lodged  some  five  feet 
from  the  ground  in  a  cluster  of  vines.  Dogs 
and  men  were  equally  happy  to  make  the 
retrieve,  since  the  animals  had  been  scolded 
soundly  for  covering  too  much  territory 
in  search  of  a  single. 

The  sun  hung  low  in  the  west  as  the  four- 
some reworked  the  ravine,  knowing  that 
many  more  of  the  big  covey  were  hiding 
somewhere  in  the  dense  thicket.  The  wind 
had  picked  up,  making  the  late  afternoon 
chilly  as  darkness  approached.  Ike  and 
Princess  worked  more  slowly,  limping 
slightly  from  minor  cuts  on  their  tender 
feet.  Fred  and  Earl  walked  hesitatingly  on 
the  thicket's  edge,  their  strength  renewed 
suddenly  with  the  sound  of  two  quail  ex- 
ploding from  the  brush.  Two  clean  misses 
in  four  shots  didn't  help  their  feelings, 
but  smiles  creased  their  faces  as  two  rock- 
like shapes  loomed  ahead  in  the  twilight. 
The  brace  of  dogs  crouched  low,  Princess 
with  her  head  forward,  Ike  standing  on 
three  legs.  "Let's  get  this  one  and  quit," 
said  Earl.  "You  kill  him,  Fred;  I've  missed 
too  many  already."  Fred  replied,  "It's  the 
last  one;  I  get  more  chances  to  hunt  than 
you  do.  You  shoot  him."  While  they  were 
discussing  the  matter,  the  quail  made  the 
decision  by  rising  noisily  above  the  brush. 
Two  shots  rang  as  one  and  feathers  drifted 
in  the  wind.  Fifteen  was  the  count  now  and 
fifteen  was  enough  for  this  day,  as  the 
four  climbed  tiredly  into  the  car,  the  hunt- 
ers already  thinking  of  the  stories  they 
would  tell  their  friends  about  this  hunt — 
the  first  of  '54,  but  not  their  last  together, 
with  their  dogs  and  the  solitude  of  the 
great  outdoors,  where  thought  is  never  more 
pure,  nor  friendship  closer.      — THE  END 
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Part   of 
though 
evening, 
excellen 


the   crowd    atten 

Bourbon     Street 

attendance     at 


ding  one  of  the  sessions.  Even 
was  well  attended  during  the 
the     conference     sessions     was 


Toastmaster  for  the  banquet,  held  on  Tues- 
day evening,  was  John  Blanchard,  Chief  of 
the    Education  &   Publicity   Division. 


New  officers  of  the  Southeastern  Section 
of  the  Wildlife  Society  included  Professor 
Leslie  L.  Glasgow,  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity, Secretary  (left);  and  Al  Hyder, 
Tennessee  Game  and  Fish  Commission, 
President. 


Justin  Wilson,  featured  after  dinner 
speaker  at  the  banquet,  entertained 
the  gathering  with  his  superb  rendi- 
tion of  Cajun  tales,  then  presented 
a    brief   message   on    safety. 


Mel  Leavitt,  Sports  Director  for  WDSU  radio 
and  TV,  spoke  at  the  Education  Session  on 
"How    Effective    IS  Television?" 


New  Orleans   Host  To 

Southeastern  Game  Conference 

On  October  31,  November  1,  2,  and  3,  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  was  host,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  annual  conference 
of  the  Southeastern  Association  of  Game  and  Fish  Commissioners.  The 
gathering  was  held  in  the  Jung  Hotel  and  was  attended  by  amost  400 
delegates  from  many  states.  Member  states  of  the  Association  are  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas.  During  the  con- 
ferenec  the  state  of  Maryland  requested  admission  to  the  Southeastern 
and  was  welcomed  into  membership.  Thus  the  Southeastern  is  now  com- 
prised of  twelve  states  instead  of  eleven.  In  addition  to  substantial  repre- 
sentation from  the  member  states,  there  were  delegates  from  Texas, 
Missouri  and  several  other  states.  Among  the  agencies  represented,  other 
than  state  wildlife  departments,  were  the  U.  S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  National  Wildlife  Federation,  Louisiana  Wildlife 
Federation,  and  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute. 

Other  than  the  general  sessions,  the  conference  was  divided  into 
the  following  special  groups:  Upland  Game,  Fur  and  Waterfowl,  Fish, 
Special  Interest  Meeting  on  Doves,  Special  Interest  Meeting  on  Farm 
Game,  Forest  Game,  Education,  Law  Enforcement,  Combined  Fish  and 
Game,  Special  Interest  Meeting  on  Waterfowl,  Statistical  Game  Inventory 
Methods,  Weed  Control,  and  Wildlife  Management  Techniques.  The  papers 
presented  at  the  meeting  will  be  bound,  and  a  limited  number  will  be 
available  to  the  general  public.  They  would  make  a  valuable  addition  to 
any  sportsmen's  club  library. 

At  the  banquet,  awards  were  presented  by  the  Southeastern  Section 
of  the  Wildlife  Society  to  Mr.  Leslie  L.  Glasgow  for  his  work  on  woodcock, 
and  to  Mr.  Frank  Winston,  Florida,  for  his  work  on  doves. 

The  1955  meeting  will  be  held  in  Florida. 


Bud  Jackson,  Field  Director,  National  Wild- 
life Federation,  made  an  excellent  talk  at  the 
General  Session  on  ''Management  Problems 
and   the   Sportsman". 


Honorable  Robert  F.  Kennon,  Governor,  State 
of  Louisiana,  addressed  the  opening  session 
of  the  conference   on    Monday   morning. 
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CARTOONS 

New  Orleans,  La. 
RE:     November    Conservationist,    page    13 
vulgarity. 

The  news  stands  are  full  of  sex,  crime, 
Esquires  and  other  magazines  full  of  rot 
and  garbage  to  take  the  edge  of  refinement 
off  reading  matter  without  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist  resorting  to  it. 

The  enclosed  (page  13  of  Nov.  issue, 
with  two  cartoons  in  lower  right  corner 
circled)  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  success 
or  enjoyment  of  your  magazine.  Therefore 
there  is  no  need  for  it.  If  this  is  repeated 
or  continues  we  will  make  an  issue  of  it  in 
press,  with  Gov.  Kennon  and  all  Church 
and  School  committees  now  striving  to 
clean  up  that  which  influences  our  children. 
The  Comic  Book  drive  is  first  move,  and 
such  filth  as  Parts  Pups,  trade  magazine, 
from  Atlanta,  Ga.  which  comes  through 
mails  into  Louisiana,  with  filth  which  would 
make  Esquire  childs  play,  and  other  vile 
magazines,  will  be  the  next  move  and  we 
hope  it  will  not  include  the  Louisiana  Con- 
servationist. 

To  keep  politics  out  of  it  will  not  sign 
my  name.  This  is  not  a  note,  only  a  memo 
for  your  attention  or  a  request  that  you 
consider  the  absolute  lack  of  necessity 
while  creating  adverse  effects. 

E.  H.  B.   (Committee  Consultant.) 


/lf%l<%/|Mt/ 


New  Orleans,  La. 
Your    "duck    cartoons"    in    the    current 
issue  are  very  good.  — J.  D.  Grant 


New  Orleans,  La. 
I  particularly  enjoyed  the  hunting  car- 
toons in  the  current  issue.  — C.  T.  Osburn 


To  Mr.  (or  Miss  or  Mrs.)  E.  H.  B.  go  my 
sincerest  apologies  for  having  off  elided  him 
(or  her).  The  same  apology  to  any  of  out- 
other  readers  who  may  not  have  thought 
the  duck  cartoons  in  good  taste.  If  the  car- 
toon referring  to  the  frigid  vagaries  of 
waterfowling  weather  proved  offensive  to 
many  of  you  (certainly  none  of  the  others 
could  have),  let  me  accept  fidl  editorial, 
responsibility  for  poor  judgment  in  using  it. 
E.  H.  B.  is  to  be  congratidated  for  his  (or 
her)  diligence  in  guarding  the  editorial  con- 
tent of  reading  material  available  to  Loui- 
sianians.  — C.H.G. 

STORY  OF  A  STREAM 

Morgan  City 
The  Story  Of  A  Stream  by  Reba  Goins 
Jones  (October  issue)  is  one  of  the  most 
gripping  expositions  of  what  happened  and 
is  happening  in  Louisiana  that  I  have  ever 
been  privileged  to  read.  The  author  lived 
and  loved  what  she  wrote;  otherwise  she 
could  not  have  put  her  soul  into  it.  I  too 
lived  as  she  depicted,  am  familiar  with  the 
area  she  described,  and  happily  have  con- 
tributed to  its  rebirth.  Please  print  more 
such  articles  and  acquaint  Louisianians  with 
their  great  heritage,  as  I  am  afraid  that 
too  many  of  us  are  ignorant  of  it. 


It's  a  pity  the  Conservationist  does  not 
have  a  wider  circulation.  I  permit  others 
to  read  mine,  though  invariably  I  request 
that  it  be  returned.        —Dr.  A.  K.  White 

/  appreciate  people  taking  the  time  to 
bring  to  my  attention  articles  in  the  Con- 
servationist which  particularly  strike  their 
fancy.  I  feel  as  you  do,  that  The  Story  Of 
A  Stream  is  a  good  chronicle  of  a  phase 
of  Louisiana  history. 

Whenever  you  run  across  people  who 
would  like  to  receive  the  magazine,  have 
them  drop  us  a  line  giving  their  name  and 
address,  and,  we  will  place  them  on  our  mail- 
ing  list.  —C.H.G. 

Shreveport 
Congratulations  on  a  fine  magazine,  and 
may  you  have  the  best  of  luck  with  it  in  the 
future.  It  really  makes  me  proud  of  my 
state  to  know  that  we  have  a  group  such 
as  yours  behind  it. 

I   especially   want   to   thank  you   for  the 
article,   The  Story  Of  A  Stream.    I  cannot 
say  enough  in  its  behalf,  except  that  I  want 
to  urge  you  to  have  it  printed  everywhere 
possible  where  as  many  people  as  possible 
can   read    it.     I    feel    sure   that   it   will    do 
more  for  conservation's  cause  than  anything 
else  you  could   print.    I   would  like  to   see 
it  in  Field  &  Stream  if  possible.    Congra- 
tulations again  to  you  and  the  authoress. 
—Paul  B.  Tony 
Mrs.   Jones   has   certainly    touched   upon 
a  phase  of  Louisiana  life  which  reaches  a 
responsive   chord  in   many  Louisianians. 
—C.H.G. 

LIBRARIES 

Morgan  City 
As  is  our  custom  with  all  issues  of  the 
Conservationist,  the  October  issue  is  mak- 
ing "the  rounds"  with  all  our  relatives  and 
friends.  Please  retain  our  name  on  your 
mailing  list,  as  we  get  much  enjoyment 
and  a  lot  of  pleasant  reading  from  your 
publication. 

Perhaps  a  greater  number  of  people 
would  get  a  chance  to  read  it  if  you  would 
start  sending  our  library  a  copy  of  your 
magazine.  The  address  is:  Morgan  City 
Public  Library,  Morgan  City,  La. 

— L.   T.  Ozio,  Jr. 
We  certainly  will  keep  your  name  on  our 
mailing    list    and    will    see    to    it    that    the 
Morgan     City    Public    Library    receives    a 


copy    of    the    Conservationist     regularly, 
also.  —C.H.G. 

DUCK   SEASON 

Ruston 
I  don't  know  who  is  responsible  for  the 
opening  and  closing  dates  of  the  duck  sea- 
son this  year,  but  I  think  that  they  could 
have  thought  over  the  first  half  of  the 
season  a  little  more  carefully.  Many  of  the 
duck  hunters  in  Louisiana  are  students. 
Most  of  the  college  students  get  out  on  Wed- 
nesday, November  24th  at  noon  for  Thanks- 
giving holidays.  Many,  like  myself,  had 
looked  forward  to  hunting  the  weekend  of 
November  26-28.  Now  we  find  that  the  day 
after  the  schools  turn  out,  the  season 
turns  in. 

Wouldn't  it  have  been  just  as  easy  for 
the  gentlemen  who  regulate  the  season  to 
open  it  four  days  later  and  close  it  four 
days  later?  After  all,  students  buy  licenses 
and  duck  stamps  just  like  everyone  else. 
—Shelby  Spruell 
/  can.  sympathize  with  you,  but  must  say 
that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  requested  the  waterfowl  dates 
which  were  recommended  to  them  by  the 
state  sportsmen's  organization,  the  Loui- 
siana Wildlife  Federation.  — C.H.G. 

ANYBODY   ELSE? 

New   Orleans 
What  happened  to  my  magazine?    Have 
you   "blackballed"  me??    I  don't  receive  it 
any  more.    A  heck  of  a  way  to  treat  a  tax- 
payer!! — Jack  Donahue,  Sr. 

Please  accept  our  apologies.  This  proba- 
bly happened  during  our  mailing  list  revi- 
sion some  time  ago,  and  we  will  place  your 
name  back  on  that  list  at  once.   — C.H.G. 

FROM    PHILIPPINES 

Philippine  Islands 
Please  enter  my  name  into  your  mailing 
registry  list  for  which  send  me  free  one 
copy  of  your  every  monthly  publication, 
Louisiana  Conservationist.  For  at  present 
I  am  engaged  in  fishing  and  hunting.  In 
our  country,  I  think  it's  about  five  percent 
of  the  numbers  of  our  fishermen  use  the 
scientific  method  of  fishing.  The  remainder 
apply  the  antiquated  way.  So  I  hope  this 
will  help  me  and  my  public. — Isidro  Celeris 
Isidro,  sometimes  I  think  I  use  the  anti- 
quated way,   too.  — C.H.G. 
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Field  Facts 

Devoted  to  Field  Reports  from  Our  Seven  Biological  Districts 


DISTRICT   I. 

Supervisor:  John  Haygood,  Minden 

Squirrel  hunting  has  been  just  so  so, 
good  in  some  places,  poor  in  others.  It 
seems  the  small  creek  bottom  oak,  beech 
and  hickory  types  have  the  highest  squir- 
rel population.  The  first  three  days  of 
season  220  squirrel  hunters  were  checked, 
these  hunters  killed  231  squirrels.  This  is 
an  average  of  1.05  squirrels  per  hunter. 
These  hunts  were  made  in  the  Bayou 
Bodcau  Bottom  of  Bossier  Parish.  Bodcau 
Bottom  is  of  the  pin  oak,  overcup  oak  and 
cypress  type. 

District  one  is  low  on  ducks.  The  first 
day  duck  season  on  Lake  Bistineau  shoot- 
ing was  poor.  The  next  three  days  a  few 
mallards  moved  through,  after  that  shoot- 
ing dropped  down  an  uninteresting  low. 
Wallace  Lake  had  even  poorer  shooting 
than  Bistineau.  Maybe  before  next  season 
we  can  do  some  water  fowl  development 
work,    heavens    knows    we    need    it. 

The  food  plots  on  the  Jackson-Bien- 
ville management  area  have  all  been 
fertilized  and  planted.  Floyd  Sizemore,  the 
area  manager,  is  now  completing  the  fenc- 
ing of  said  food  plots.  Just  a  few  more 
years  and  deer  will  be  thick  as  hops  there. 

DISTRICT  II. 

Supervisor:  Raymond  Moody,  West 
Monroe 

Of  interest  to  waterfowl  gunners  of 
Northeast  Louisiana  is  work  now  going  on 
in  LaFourche  swamp  on  a  public  water- 
fowl shooting  area.  The  public  shooting 
ground — one  of  the  first  such  projects  of 
its  kind  to  be  undertaken  in  Louisiana — 
is  located  in  Richland  Parish,  south  of 
U.  S.  Highway  80,  and  east  of  Bayou 
LaFourche.  The  land  for  this  public  shoot- 
ing area  is  owned  primarily  by  Union 
Producing  Co.,  an  affiliate  of  United  Gas 
Co.,  which  has  granted  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  a  five 
year  easement  at  no  cost  to  the  Commis- 
sion. Bulldozers  and  other  equipment  have 
been  working  at  a  furious  pace  during 
the  last  few  weeks  in  order  to  complete 
the  ring  levee  before  heavy  rains  set  in. 
At  this  time,  there  is  little  chance  that 
this  public  shooting  area  will  be  completed 
in  time  for  the  first  half  of  the  split  duck 
season.  However,  if  our  luck  holds  out, 
this  area  should  be  completed  in  time  to 
provide  some  good  shooting  during  the 
last  half   of   the   duck   season. 

The  size  of  this  LaFourche  area  is 
approximantely  1700  acres.  Present  plans 
are  to  flood  the  area  to  an  average  depth 
of  approximately  18  inches.  Water  for 
flooding  is  to  be  provided  by  natural  rain- 
fall and  run  off.  The  two  main  sources  of 


water  will  be  the  Richland  Parish  drain- 
age canal  and  Bayou  Crewe. 

Through  courtesy  of  the  Crossett  Lum- 
ber Company,  of  Crossett,  Arkansas,  an 
easement  has  been  obtained  by  the  Loui- 
siana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
to  construct  a  dam  on  Shiloh  Creek  to 
provide  water  for  a  waterfowl  shooting 
area  in  Morehouse  Parish.  This  area  is 
located  in  the  Ouachita  River  bottom,  im- 
mediately north  of  the  Terzia  Refuge.  The 
size  and  extent  of  this  impoundment  is  not 
known  at  the  present  time,  as  no  contours 
have  been  run  on  the  area.  Work  on  this 
area  has  not  begun  at  the  present  time 
due  to  a  lack  of  heavy  equipment.  How- 
ever, it  is  expected  to  be  completed  in 
time  for  the  second  half  of  the  coming 
duck  season. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  above,  both  the 
LaFourche  area  and  the  Shiloh  Creek  Area 
are  to  be  public  shooting  grounds  (known 
to  the  game  technicians  as  game  manage- 
ment areas).  They  will  be  open  to  the  gen- 
eral public  without  a  lot  of  red  tape,  and 
not  to  a  few  favored  individuals,  as  has 
been  rumored  in  certain  quarters.  Hunters 
of  northeast  Louisiana  should  appreciate 
the  courtesy  of  Union  Producing  Company 
and  Crossett  Lumber  Company  for  giv- 
ing them  the  use  of  these  lands  without 
charge.  Hunters  should  also  remember  that 
their  conduct  as  true  sportsmen  on  these 
areas  during  the  next  few  years  will  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  other  privately  owned 
lands  will  become  available  for  public 
shooting  areas. 

The  technical  staff  of  District  No.  II 
extend  many  thanks  to  the  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  for  their 
efforts  in  mapping  and  surveying  work 
on  the  above  areas.  Without  their  technical 
assistance,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  complete  the  work  in  time  for  any  shoot- 
ing  during   the   approaching   duck   season. 

DISTRICT  III. 

Supervisor:    John    Newson,    Alex- 
andria 

The  big  news  here  as  from  everywhere, 
I  suppose,  is  the  opening  of  the  hunting 
seasons. 

Dove  shooting  was  excellent  throughout 
the  area,  just  most  anywhere  a  hunter 
wanted  to  go  and  park,  for  the  first  few 
days  of  the  season.  This  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  an  extensive  migration 
of  doves  from  the  area  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  September.  Old  Camp  Claiborne, 
noted  in  these  parts  for  its  good  dove 
shooting,  offered  very  poor  shooting  during 
the  first  part  of  the  season;  this  was  due 
primarily  to  the  early  migration  that  oc- 
curred   just    prior   to   the    opening    of   the 


season.  The  disking  that  we  did  in  an 
effort  to  increase  production  of  goatweed, 
especially  for  doves,  failed  completely  in 
some  places,  but  was  exceptionally  suc- 
cessful in  others.  The  failures  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  very  hot  and  dry  summer 
which  prevented  the  germination  of  goat- 
weed  seeds;  and  the  successes  were  a  re- 
sult of  elimination  of  competition  from 
other  grasses  and  weeds  in  established 
stands  of  goatweed. 

The  writer  sat  in  the  middle  of  one  of 
those  plots  of  Oct.  5,  the  last  day  of  the 
season,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  20  gauge  and 
he  could  do,  doves  wrapped  him  up  until 
about  two  hours,  two  boxes  of  shells  and 
eight  doves  later  when  he  left  the  field. 

And  then  the  squirrel  season  opened; 
with  even  a  louder  noise  than  when  the 
dove  season  got  under  way.  To  make  it 
even  noisier;  the  Evangeline  and  Cata- 
houla Game  Management  Areas  were 
opened  for  two  weeks  and  one  week  re- 
spectively. On  the  Evangeline  859  hunters 
took  851  squirrels,  and  on  the  Catahoula, 
2369  hunters  took  3555  squirrels.  Hunting 
success  was  not  too  hot,  but  this  is  much 
as  was  expected;  however,  4,406  squirrels 
would  make  quite  a  pot  of  mulligan.  There 
is  no  biological  reason  that  we  can  see  for 
closing  these  areas  to  squirrel  hunting  in 
the  future;  however,  it  might  be  wise  to 
limit  hunting  to  the  first  two  weeks  of  the 
open  season  each  year.  There  is  a  harvest- 
able  surplus  of  squirrels  on  these  areas 
each  year,  and  the  general  public  should 
be  given  the  benefit  of  this  surplus. 

The  deer  trapping  project  in  Red  Dirt 
Game  Management  Area  is  also  being 
readied.  A  program  to  inform  the  local 
populace  of  our  plans  and  the  reasons 
therefor  has  been  initiated;  sixty  deer 
traps  have  been  erected  on  the  area  and 
deer  are  using  forty  of  these  traps  nightly. 
They  are  utilizing  the  acorn  crop  as  fast 
as  it  becomes  available,  and  those  soy  beans 
must  taste  mighty  good.  It  should  be  no 
problem  at  all  to  take  enough  deer  from 
this  area  to  establish  several  nucleus  herds 
in  areas  where  deer  are  non-existent. 

Guess  that  just  about  wraps  it  up  for 
now. 

DISTRICT  IV. 

Supervisor:    Richard    K.    Yancey, 
Ferriday 

With  the  opening  of  squirrel  season  on 
October  1  hunters  from  central  and  west- 
ern Louisiana  flocked  into  Concordia,  Ten- 
sas and  Madison  Parishes  to  harvest  a 
share  of  the  bumper  squirrel  crop  pro- 
duced during  1954.  At  Deer  Park  in  Con- 
cordia Parish  670  squirrel  hunters  checked 
during  the  first  3  days  of  the  season  were 
found  to  have  2200  squirrels  in  their  pos- 
session for  a  daily  average  of  3.3.  Fully 
90%  of  the  numerous  young  squirrels  ex- 
amined were  produced  during  the  spring 
and  this  indicated  that  the  spring  produc- 
tion was  very  good  and  the  summer  pro- 
duction poor.  Very  few  of  the  adult  female 
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'fox  squirrels  checked  were  found  to  be 
Inursing  young  and  all  of  these  were  in 
the  weaning  stages  when  the  young  are 
over  half  grown  and  well  able  to  take 
[care  of  themselves.  The  average  success  of 
3.3  squirrels  per  hunt  was  over  twice  as 
jhigh  here  as  it  was  on  some  game  manage- 
ment areas  which  were  opened  this  fall 
to  squirrel  hunting  for  the  first  time  in 
lyears.  Perhaps  this  at  least  bears  out  the 
statement  that  a  heavy  harvest  of  squirrels 
jean  be  taken  each  winter  without  adversely 
affecting  next  fall's  squirrel  crop. 

A  number  of  dove  hunters  were  checked 
and  interviewed  during  the  September 
season  in  east  central  Louisiana  and  the 
average  success  was  found  to  be  7  doves 
per  hunter  per  hunt.  This  was  by  far  the 
best  dove  hunting  season  in  years  in  this 
part  of  the  state  and  was  due  directly  to 
fhe  September  hunting  season.  Normally 
he  doves  migrate  from  this  region  of  the 
[state  by  October  1  and  do  not  return  in 
arge  numbers  prior  to  January. 

Bi-weekly  aerial  waterfowl  inventories 
ver  the  state  reveal  that  Louisiana  con- 
fined approximately  67,000  ducks  on 
September  15;  111,000  ducks  and  230 
feeese  on  October  1;  294,000  ducks,  58,- 
DOO  coots  and  32,000  geese  on  October  17; 
bid  736,000  ducks,  300,000  geese  and  44,- 
1)00  coots  on  November  4.  Blue  winged  teal 
[nade  up  the  bulk  of  the  duck  population 
petween  September  15  and  October  20, 
jilthough  nearly  equal  numbers  of  pintails 
tnd  green  winged  teal  were  present  for 
he  mid-October  inventory.  Practically  all 
f  the  white-fronted  goose  population  was 
n  by  October  15  and  approximately  3% 
f  the  expected  wintering  blue  goose  popu- 
ation  was  also  in  by  this  date.  Operating 
ight  on  schedule  a  heavy  flight  of  gad- 
valls,  green  winged  teal,  pintails,  scaup, 
nallards,  blue  and  snow  geese  moved  into 
he  state  between  October  28  and  Novem- 
>er  3.  The  chief  concentrations  areas 
ound  over  the  state  were  Catahoula  Lake, 
he  Delta  and  Lacassine  Nat'l  Wildlife  Ref- 
irges,  the  marsh  areas  and  rice  fields  north 
f  Intra-coastal  Canal  in  S.  W.  Louisiana, 
he  marsh  areas  in  vicinity  of  the  Audubon 
tefuge,  and  the  marsh  areas  west  of 
Tellow  Cotton  Bay  near  Buras. 

DISTRICT  V. 

lupervisor:    Robert    E.    Murry,    De- 
Ridder 

"Forty  thousand  mallards  on  one  rice 
arm!"  This  was  from  Yancey  at  the  close 
f  the  duck  season  of  1953.  A  few  days 
fter  the  season  closed  these  ducks  were 
venly  dispersed  over  the  water  and  rice 
f  Southwest  Louisiana. 

Plans  were  made  to  trap  and  band  some 
f  these  ducks  that  were  to  take  advantage 
f  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Lee  Bebee  and 
is  son  Raymond  near  Fenton.  A  pre-season 
heck  revealed  that  the  Bebees  were  not 
lanning  to  flood  as  large  an  acreage  this 
ear  because  of  the  great  amount  of  trouble 
ecessary  to  protect  it  from  poachers.   They 


have  flooded  a  field  closer  to  their  residence 
which  is  expected  to  fill  with  ducks  after  the 
season  is  old  enough  to  "educate"  them. 

They  were  agreeable  to  the  plan  for 
trapping  the  ducks  and  have  been  most  help- 
ful in  dozens  of  ways  during  preliminary 
preparations. 

A  good  many  people  who  caused  trouble, 
or  attempted  to  cause  trouble,  last  year 
called  themselves  duck  hunters.  One  basic 
fact  that  they  should  remember  is  that 
regardless  of  how  lifelike  your  blocks,  how 
inconspicuous  your  blind,  and  how  good 
your  call,  you  can  not  decoy  ducks  from 
Central  America  or  Arkansas.  The  first  re- 
quirement for  successful  duck  hunting  is,  of 
course,  ducks.  By  far  the  majority  of  the 
hunters  treated  to  the  view  of  acres  and 
acres  of  ducks,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  head 
to  tail,  did  not  wish  to  throw  a  scattergun 
load  into  them.  Some  did.  The  result  was 
most  often  unretrieved  and  crippled  ducks, 
— a  chase, — ill  feeling, — a  courtroom  scene, 
— or  all  four.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Be- 
bee private  refuge  DID  MORE  FOR  THE 
SPORT  OF  DUCK  HUNTING  IN  THE 
FENTON  AREA  than  anything  since  the 
invention  of  the  breech  loader. 

These  ducks  were  treated  to  one  of  their 
daily  requirements  here — an  area  in  which 
to  rest.  After  a  few  days  food  was  com- 
pletely lacking,  and  they  had  to  feed  out 
into  the  surrounding  fields.  Good  hunters 
on  good  days  had  respectable  bags,  better, 
I  am  told,  than  the  average  hunting  effort 
in  years  past.  The  return  of  bands  from 
this  trapping  operation  will  show  if  Com- 
mission personnel  and  a  majority  of  the 
hunters  are  right — or  if  there  is  merit  to 
the  "sneak  up  and  pot  'em"  school. 

We  are  happy  to  welcome  Jimmy  lies  of 
DeRidder,  formerly  with  the  Enforcement 
Division,  to  the  newly  created  post  of  Bio- 
logical Aid  in  District  V.  Jimmie's  prin- 
cipal duties  will  be  field  work  connected 
with  the  quail  research  program.  He  has 
already  discovered  that  7,000  acres  is  a  very 
large  hunk  of  real  estate;  especially  to  a 
tired  man  on  foot. 

DISTRICT  VI. 

Supervisor:    J.   B.   Kidd,   Opelousas 

Our  hunting  season  got  off  with  a 
"bang"  when  the  dove  season  opened  on 
September  16.  And  I  do  mean  a  "bang" — 
not  only  from  the  automatic  shotgun,  but 
also  from  some  of  the  loud  comments  made 
by  sportsmen  in  this  area  in  regard  to  the 
September  season. 

The  main  objection  that  these  sportsmen 
raised  was  the  fact  that  doves  are  still 
nesting  at  this  time.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  commission  biologists  have 
never  denied  the  fact  that  doves  do 
nest  somewhat  in  September.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  are  authentic  records  of 
doves  nesting  in  every  month  of  the  year 
in  the  South,  but  we  do  maintain  that 
nesting  in  September  is  negligible  and  that 
shooting  at  this  time  would  not  affect  total 
production. 


Hunting  success  on  doves  was  spotty  in 
this  area.  However,  some  good  hunts  were 
made  along  the  levee,  north  of  Melville,  in 
the  rice  fields  bordering  St.  Landry  Parish. 
As  pointed  out  above,  a  major  movement  of 
doves  occurs  in  this  state  in  late  Septem- 
ber, and  it  is  believed  that  had  the  season 
opened  on  September  1,  hunter  success 
would  have  been  much  greater. 

Recently  an  interesting  observation  was 
made  along  some  of  the  borrow  pits  that 
lie  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Atchafalaya 
River  in  the  vicinity  of  Red  Cross.  While 
paddling  slowly  down  the  bank  of  one  of 
these  pits,  I  noticed  some  movement  in  the 
water  ahead  of  my  boat.  A  closer  look 
revealed  about  eight  nutria  swimming 
along  parallel  to  the  bank.  This  was  not 
unusual,  but  when  I  rounded  a  bend  there 
were  numbers  of  willow  trees  that  had  the 
bark  girdled  from  them  just  as  beaver  do. 
Since  there  are  no  beaver  in  this  area,  it 
is  logical  to  assume  that  this  girdling  was 
done  by  the  nutria. 

DISTRICT  VII. 

Supervisor:     Kenneth     C.     Smith, 
Baton  Rouge 

Duck  hunting  has  been  just  so-so  in  the 
marshes  below  New  Orleans  during  the  first 
ten  days  of  the  season,  but  with  more 
ducks  coming  in  all  the  time  things  should 
begin  to  pick  up.  Hunting  was  poor  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  season,  but  a  big  flight 
of  ducks  moved  in  the  night  of  Novem- 
ber 1,  and  shooting  improved  noticeably 
the  next  day. 

At  two  points  below  New  Orleans — one 
at  Intracoastal  Canal  and  one  at  Violet — 
duck  hunters  will  be  asked  to  stop  and  show 
their  ducks  to  biologists.  These  checking 
stations  will  be  maintained  each  weekend 
throughout  the  current  duck  season  in 
order  to  gather  valuable  information  on 
the  number  of  waterfowl  killed,  crippled, 
etc.  Dick  Yancey  assures  us  that  this  in- 
formation is  vital  in  intelligent  formulation 
of  waterfowl  law  and  policy  and  asks  that 
each  hunter  cooperate  with  the  people  at 
these  check  points. 

The  15-day  open  season  on  squirrel  in 
the  Livingston  Parish  Game  Management 
Area  came  to  a  successful  conclusion  on 
October  15,  with  the  hunters  taking  out 
an  average  of  2.4  squirrels  each.  The  836 
hunters  checked  had  killed  over  2,000 
squirrels;  and  as  best  as  can  be  deter- 
mined, approximately  60  9c  of  the  people 
who  hunted  on  the  area  were  interviewed. 
This  brings  the  total  kill  on  the  10,000 
acres  to  somewhere  between  3,000  and 
3,500  animals. 

I  would  especally  like  to  thank  Ranger 
Captain  Leonard  New,  all  the  rangers  and 
special  agents  whose  cooperation  made  pos- 
sible the  gathering  of  very  important  kill 
data  on  this  area.  Also  there  to  lend  a  hand 
during  the  first  three  days  were  Trooper 
Captain  Walker,  and  Troopers  Foster, 
Dickson,  and  Deville  of  Troop  A. 


'ecember,  1954 
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by 

Charley  Bosch 

Executive  Secretary 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 


with  the 

FEDERATION 


To  one  and  all — a  Merry  Christmas 
and  a  Happy  New  Year! 


STATE  DUCK   CALLING   CHAMP — 
NOAH   SCHEXNIDER 

In  the  1954  State  Duck  Calling  Con- 
test sponsored  by  the  La.  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, Noah  Schexnider  of  Lake  Charles  was 
judged  the  champion.  Some  25  of  the  top 
callers  of  the  state  entered  the  event. 
Judges  for  the  event  were  Arthur  Van  Pelt, 
New  Orleans  Ellis  Stansel  of  Gueydan; 
Z.  T.  Cart  of  Crowley;  Ray  J.  Cornay, 
Lafayette;   and    G.    J.    Wyatt   of   Crowley. 

Second  place  in  the  contest  was  won  by 
J.  C.  Hungerford,  Gueydan;  B.  R.  Garri- 
son, Baton  Rouge,  third;  J.  W.  Valdetero, 
Jennings,  fourth;  Fred  Parnell,  Baton 
Rouge,  fifth;  and  Riley  Newman,  Lake 
Charles,  Sixth  place.  Chairman  of  the 
Federation  committee  which  handled  the 
event  was   Malcolm   Martin,   Houma. 

PLEASE   REPORT  THOSE  WATER- 
FOWL BANDS 

Federation  President  Harry  Gates  urges 
all  sportsmen  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
metal  bands  on  the  legs  of  ducks  and 
geese.  "These  fowl  have  been  banded  by 
research  workers  to  secure  needed  in- 
formation about  habits  and  migration," 
Gates  said.  "The  facts  thus  obtained  help 
federal  and  state  wildlife  agencies  to  do 
a  more  scientific  job  of  setting  seasons  and 
bag  limits." 

Bands  should  be  mailed  to  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wild  Life  Service,  Washington 
25,  D.  C,  along  with  the  information  as 
to  where  and  when  the  bird  was  taken. 
The  species  and  sex  of  the  bird  should 
also  be  given.  In  return  the  hunter  is  as- 
sured a  reply  telling  him  where  the  bird 
was  banded,  the  date  it  was  banded,  and 
its  approximate  age.  The  band  will  be 
returned  if  the  person  requests  it. 

Bands  taken  from  non-migratory  species 
should  be  reported  to  the  La.  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission,  126  Civil  Courts 
Bldg.,  New  Orleans. 


WETLANDS   PRESERVATION 

National  Wildlife  Week  to  be  observed 
March  20-26,  1955  will  have  as  its  theme 
the  preservation  and  wise  use  of  America's 
wetland  resources.  The  slogan:  "Save 
America's  Wetlands".  The  objective  in 
1955  will  be  (1)  to  disabuse  the  common 
but  erroneous  idea  that  all  marshlands  and 
swamps  are  nuisance  areas  that  should  be 
drained,  and  (2)  to  set  in  motion  a  series 
of  constructive  actions  designed  to  pre- 
serve and /or  restore  these  vital  areas  of 
wildlife  habitat  to  their  former  state  of 
attractiveness  to  wild  fowl  and  fur  bearers, 
the  presence  and  prosperity  of  which 
means  so  much  to  our  state  from  the  stand- 
point  of   both   sport,    and    economy. 

Wetlands  preservation  isn't  something 
that  can  be  wrapped  up  in  a  single  year. 
It  requires  long-range  planning  and  sus- 
tained work  by  all  conservationist.  To 
get  more  people  thinking,  talking,  and 
doing  something  in  behalf  of  wetlands 
preservation  is  the  over-all  objective. 

The  seven  goals  for  1955  are: 

1.)  Promote  coordinated  planning  and 
research  for  wetlands  preservation,  re- 
storation, and  management.  These  are  the 
tasks  for  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  State  conservation  Commissions, 
and    other    land-use    agencies. 

2.)  Secure  legislation  to  assure  that  a 
larger  and  definite  proportion  of  Duck 
Stamp  revenues  will  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying  waterfowl  areas.  In  addi- 
tion, seek  larger  direct  appropriations  to 
agencies  for  wetlands  acquisition  and  man- 
agement. 

3.)  Revise  Public  Law  732,  79th  Con- 
gress to  make  certain  that  fish  and  wild- 
life resources  will  be  adequately  protected 
and  developed,  in  connection  with  federal 
projects. 

4.)  Stop  federal  subsidies  for  unwise 
drainage  projects.  Substitute  laws  and 
policies     that    will    guarantee     long-range 


planning  with  proper  consideration  for 
wildlife,  recreational,  and  water-conservaj. 
tion    values. 

5.)  Work  for  more  effective  pollution- 
control  laws  and  programs  for  our  streams, 
lakes,   marshes,   and   coastal  waters. 

6.)  Encourage  private  (non-govem-, 
mental)  projects  in  marsh  restoration  and; 
preservation,  under  the  guidance  of  compe-, 
tent   wildlife    technicians. 

7.)  Work  for  a  more  complete  scientific, 
survey  of  underground  water  supplies,  andj 
their  relationship  to  surface  wetlands. 

When  the  White  Man  started  poking 
around  what  is  now  the  United  States,  he. 
found  some  120  million  acres  of  marsh- 
lands and  swamps.  Today  less  than  3C; 
million  acres  remain  that  are  fit  for  water-, 
fowl  habitat.  At  least  90  million  acres 
have  been  destroyed  by  drainage,  by  pollu-1 
tion,  or  by  man-induced  drought.  Unless; 
we  act  promptly  to  preserve  the  remaining 
areas  of  wetlands  habitat,  the  next  genera- 
tion may  read  about,  but  never  experience 
the  thrills  of  waterfowl  hunting;  the  fui 
industry,  of  tremendous  importance  tc, 
Louisiana    for    years,    may    be    destroyed 

DROUGHT    CONDITIONS     PREVALENT 
IN    TWO-THIRDS    OF    NATION 

A  drought  of  major  proportions,  eom-f 
parable  to  the  one  experienced  in  the  earlj 
1930's  is  building  up  in  the  southern  anc;: 
central  States,  according  to  the  records  o* 
the  Geological  Survey,  Secretary  Dougla: 
McKay  of  the  United  States  Departmen 
of  the  Interior  announced  recently.  IiJ 
fact  ground-water  levels  were  at  or  nea1.* 
record-low  levels  throughout  the  southen 
two-thirds  of  the  United  States.  Man:; 
communities  are  short  of  water  and  som< 
utilities  and  industries  have  been  affected 

Although  moderate  floods  occurred  ii.j 
the  northeast  as  a  result  of  hurricanes 
many  record  lows  for  September  weri 
recorded  in  the  southern  States.  Stream 
flow  reached  record  lows  at  19  key  gagini 
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stations  and  ground-water  levels  in  24 
key  observation  wells  showed  record  lows 
!in    September. 

I  In  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  farmers 
have  been  hauling  water  and  the  city  of 
iTifton,  Ga.,  was  supplying  100,000  gal- 
lons per  day  for  local  farm  use.  Record 
lows  for  38  years  of  streamflow  records 
were  registered  for  the  Yadkin  River  at 
Wilkesboro,  N.  C,  and  for  the  Tom- 
bigbee  River  at  Columbus  Miss.  In  Ala- 
bama several  cities  and  industries  were  in 
short  supply.  Salt  water  moved  up  the 
Mobile  River  farther  than  had  been  pre- 
viously observed. 

In  Tennessee  the  storage  in  the  princi- 
pal tributary  reservoirs  of  the  TVA  was 
two-fifths  of  normal  and  lower  than  ever 
experienced  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

West  of  the  Mississippi  River  September 
saw  a  continuation  of  severe  drought 
conditions  over  much  of  the  southern  mid- 
continent.  In  Texas  practically  all  flow 
teaching  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  used 
[water,  and  releases  from  reservoirs  sus- 
tained the  flows  of  many  streams.  Practi- 
cally all  streams  were  dry  in  western 
(Oklahoma.  In  Kansas  water  was  piped  from 
he  Arkansas  Valley  to  Augusta  and  El 
orado    because    of    dry    reservoirs. 

In  the  Northern  part  of  Louisiana  the 
tream  flow  was  about  two-thirds  normal. 
The  northern  part  of  the  state  is  still 
'suffering  from  drought  conditions.  In  SE 
and  SW  Louisiana  the  run  off  was  above 
[normal. 

Throughout  the  south,  including  Loui- 
siana many  cities  on  large  streams  were 
plagued  with  waste  disposal  problems 
treated  by  the  low  flows  prevalent  during 
the    month. 

BONNET  CARRE  ROD  AND  GUN 
CLUB  NEWS 

A  recent  statement  by  Lester  Bagley, 
Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Commissioner, 
has  something  it  appears  all  sportsmen 
should  ponder:  "We  live  in  an  age  of 
wonder-drugs,  antibodies  and  synthetic 
fabrics.  We  move  along  at  high  speeds  with 
automatic  transmissions,  super  fuels  and 
jet  engines.  We  watch  television  and 
cinemascope  and  listen  to  trans-oceanic 
broadcasts.  We  anxiously  await  fulfillment 
of  promises  of  nuclear  fission  air-craft 
engines  and  of  cures  for  TB  and  cancer. 

"One  leading  manufacturer  boasts  over 
the  air  waves  that  his  most  important 
product  is  progress  through  scientific  re- 
search. We  all  appreciate  the  benefits  we 
derive  from  continuing  research  in  indus- 
try. Likewise,  we're  ready  to  accept  an 
A.M. A.  finding  regarding  polio  or  a  re- 
port from  an  engineering  institute  on 
some    new    discovery. 

"We  fish  with  nylon  leaders,  with 
fiberglass  rods,  with  reels  made  of  new 
(alloys.  Scientific  research  has  given  us  new 
powder  for  our  cartridges  and  new  com- 
binations   of   metals    for    our   bullets.    We 


live  in  a  wonderful  age  of  scientific  ad- 
vancement and  we  take  full  advantage  of 
it  in  the  fields  of  medicine  and  industry. 

"Isn't  it  odd  then,  that  the  modern- 
day  sportsman  sometimes  expects  game 
management  to  ride  in  a  buggy  and  yet 
keep  up  with  the  present  heavy  demands 
on  fish  and  game?  Propagation  of  game 
animals  by  strict  law  enforcement  alone 
or  propagation  of  fish  by  planting  alone 
are  as  out-dated  as  the  mustard  plaster 
and  the  kerosene  lamp.  Yet  some  persons 
insist  that  these  two  practices  are  sufficient. 
They  regard  scientific  research  in  wild- 
life   matters   as    a    stupid    innovation. 

"If  the  public  wishes  to  maintain  its 
wildlife  resources,  it  must  be  as  ready  to 
give  serious  thought  to  the  findings  of  a 
wildlife  biologist  as  it  is  to  accept  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  industrial  research  workers." 

The  Salt  Water  Fishing  Section's  final 
trip  of  the  year  was  quite  successful,  a 
catch  of  several  hundred  good  sized  white 
trout  being  taken  at  one  of  the  offshore 
rigs.  Those  accompanying  Capt.  Fink  aboard 
the  "Wilma  Ann"  were  C.  E.  Pietz,  Warren 
Brewer,  Leroy  Guidry,  Vernon  Braud, 
George  Williamson,  Ralph  Lambert,  Walt 
Day,    Tom   Trinker,   and   Al   Chauvin. 

Naturally  quite  a  bit  of  activity  at  the 
LaBranch  camp  of  the  Duck  Hunting  Sec- 
tion attended  the  opening  of  duck  season. 
Limit  kills  of  ducks  were  rather  hard  to 
get,  but  the  ubiquitous  poule  d'eau 
furnished  much  sport  and  some  meat  on 
the  table.  The  main  flight  of  dos  gris 
appears  to  not  yet  have  arrived.  Numerous 
redheads  and  grey  ducks  have  been  in- 
cluded in  bags,  along  with  a  few  widgeon, 
teal,  and  an  occasional  mallard.  The  usual 
few  instances  of  Pirogue  dumping  have 
occurred,  and  our  genial  milkman,  Lucien 
Dupuy,  pulled  a  fine  sneak  on  Tee  Rogers' 
goose  decoys.  "Ciro"  Roussel  is  making  a 
sterling  defense  of  his  eating  champion- 
ship title  in  the  Camp.  .  .  Walt  N.  Day, 
Secretary. 

WILDLIFE  LABORATORY  TO  BE 

NAMED  FOR  CLIFFORD 

GAYLORD 

Announcement  was  made  last  week 
by  I.  T.  Bode,  director  of  the  Missouri 
Conservation  Commission,  and  a  committee 
of  Missouri's  Ducks  Unlimited  organi- 
zation, of  a  wildlife  research  laboratory 
to  be  erected  in  memory  of  Clifford  W. 
Gaylord,  St.  Louis  industrialist  and  former 
Commissioner. 

The  Clifford  W.  Gaylord  Foundation  of 
Ducks  Unlimited  has  supplied  funds  for  the 
laboratory  to  be  located  on  Missouri's 
10,000-acre  Duck  Creek  wildlife  manage- 
ment area  in  Stoddard,  Wayne  and  Bol- 
linger counties.  It  will  be  dedicated  to 
research  and  study  of  migratory  water- 
fowl and  other  wildlife  resources.  This 
work  will  be  carried  on  under  the  direction 
of    the     Conservation     Commission. 

General    Gaylord,    former    president    of 


the  Gaylord  Container  Corp.,  died  January 
7,  1952,  while  serving  as  one  of  Missouri's 
four-man  wildlife  governing  body.  He  was 
widely  known  as  a  sportsman  and  conser- 
vationist and  was  an  early  sponsor  of  Ducks 
Unlimited,  an  organization  dedicated  to  the 
restoration  and  preservation  of  waterfowl 
breeding  grounds  in  Canada.  His  company 
is  internationally  known  for  conservation 
and  reforestation  practices  in  the  southern 
pine  forests   of  Louisiana  and   Mississippi. 

90    DAY    WATERFOWL    POSSESSION 
LIMIT  DROPPED. 

Resolution  No.  21  adopted  by  the  dele- 
gates to  the  1953  Convention  of  the  La. 
Wildlife  Federation,  Inc.  placed  the  Fed- 
eration on  record  as  being  opposed  to  the 
90  day  time  limit  of  possessing  water- 
fowl after  the  close  of  the  season.  Copies 
of  the  resolution  were  sent  to  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wild  Life  Service  and  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Louisiana  delegation  in  the 
United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. We  are  indeed  happy  that 
the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild  Life  Service  re- 
cently announced:  "The  90-day  limit  on 
possession  after  the  close  of  the  season 
has    been    dropped." 

HUNTERS   WELCOME 

The  Southern  Advance  Bag  and  Paper 
Co.  which  owns  and  manages  extensive 
timber  lands  in  the  state  has  "posted"  their 
lands  with  signs  that  read  "HUNTERS 
WELCOME",  Southern  Advance  Bag  and 
Paper  Co.  To  this  Company  goes  our 
deepest  respect  and  heartfelt  thanks.  We 
trust  that  their  confidence  in  Louisiana 
hunters  will  not  be  violated  by  anyone. 

PASS-A-LOUTRE  A  SUCCESS 

We  have  heard  many  fine  statements 
from  hunters  who  have  been  lucky  enough 
to  hunt  at  the  public  shooting  grounds, 
Pass-a-Loutre  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  Even  those  that  failed  to  bag 
many  birds  had  nothing  but  praise  for 
the  trip.  One  lucky  hunter,  R.  B.  Culpepper 
of  Baton  Rouge,  stated  "It  was  the  best 
hunting  I  have  enjoyed  since  live  decoys 
were  prohibited  many  years  ago."  We  trust 
that  funds  will  be  available  to  add  addi- 
tional camps  and  facilities  for  the  1955-56 
season.  The  Pass-a-Loutre  Committee  of 
the  Federation  and  the  Commission  em- 
ployees on  the  committee  are  anxious  to 
receive  any  suggestions  or  constructive 
criticisms  from  any  of  the  hunters  who 
were  lucky  enough  to  have  their  names 
drawn.  Address  your  letter  to  Lloyd 
Abadie,  Chairman,  Pass-a-Loutre  Com- 
mittee, 201  Freidrichs  Ave.,  New  Orleans 
20,  La.  Kindly  send  a  copy  of  your  letter 
to  George  Moore,  Chief,  Fish  and  Game 
Division,  La.  Wild  Life  &  Fisheries  Com- 
mission, 126  Civil  Courts  Bldg.,  New 
Orleans. 


December,  1954 
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MARY  LAND'S  LOUISIANA 
COOKERY,  published  by  the  Loui- 
siana State  University  Press,  Baton 
Rouge  3,  Louisiana.  6V2"  x  9^"> 
376  pages.   Price :  $5.00. 

Every  once  in  a  great  while  a  book 
comes  along  about  which  the  reader  can 
say,  "This  is  it".  As  far  as  I'm  concerned, 
MARY  LAND'S  LOUISIANA  COOKERY 
is  it  in  its  field. 

Mary  Land  Reed  was  born  on  "Rough 
and  Ready"  plantation  in  the  Red  River 
Valley  of  North  Louisiana.  She  says  her 
father  hoped  for  a  boy,  but  when  she  came 
along  he  accepted  her  philosophically  and 
set  out  to  do  the  best  he  could  with  what 
he  had.  As  a  result,  when  she  was  old 
enough  to  tote  a  gun,  she  did.  Since  then 
she  has  sampled  most  of  Louisiana's  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  With  this  background  it 
is  only  natural  that  a  book  on  Louisiana 
cooking  by  her  (it's  certainly  more  than 
just  a  cookbook)  should  be  rich  in  recipes 


and  helpful  hints  about  wildlife  dishes. 
This  book  most  certainly  is,  making  it 
especially  attractive  to  the  Louisiana 
sportsman. 

Now  for  the  book  itself.  In  the  preface, 
Owen  Brennan  says,  "Here  in  LOUI- 
SIANA COOKERY  Mary  Land  has  col- 
lected the  treasured  old  recipes — and  those 
all-important  little  trade  secrets — that  will 
make  it  possible  for  any  halfway  clever 
girl  to  whip  up  a  meal  a  la  Creole  in  her 
Pullman  kitchenette."  That  about  says 
it,  except  that  this  book  covers  the  cuisine 
of  North  Louisiana  as  well  as  the  Creole 
kind.  Though  most  people  think  of  New 
Orleans  as  the  center  of  good  eating  in 
the  South,  Mary  Land  points  out  that  a 
varied  and  equally  delicious  cuisine  pre- 
vails in  other  parts  of  the  state — from  the 
Angol-Saxon  tastes  of  North  Louisiana  to 
the  gumbo  variety  of  bayou-laced  French 
South  Louisiana.  Immigrants  from  Spain, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Hungary — to  mention 
a    few    of    the    countries    represented    in 


Louisiana — have   added   their   influence  to 
the  state's  traditional  fare. 

In  the  introduction  the  author  cautions: 
"You  may  find  some  of  my  measurements 
indefinite  for  that  is  'our  way';  my  pro- 
portions elastic  for  need  of  not  knowing 
'how  many'  .  .  .  and  I  hope  you  will  find 
a  challenge  to  your  own  creative  ability." 
Let's  look  at  her  recipe  for  "Quail  Tick- 
faw"  and  you'll  see  what  she  means.  It 
read:  "After  four  birds  are  cleaned  and 
picked,  rub  with  melted  butter,  salt,  and 
pepper.  Tie  wing  and  legs  to  body.  Broil 
under  slow  fire  for  about  thirty  minutes, 
basting  often  with  salted  butter,  one  table- 
spoon of  flour,  and  one  teaspoon  of  Wor- 
cestershire sauce." 

The  opening  chapter  tells  you  that  there 
are  five  requisite  elements  in  Louisiana1 
cookery:  the  iron  pot,  the  roux,  stock,1 
herbs,  and  alcoholic  liquids.  The  other; 
eleven  chapters  are:  Bucolic  Bits — Ap-; 
petizers;  Potage — Soups;  Salads;  A  Poil' 
et  a  Plume — Game;  Foods  of  the  Gulf  and; 
Inland  Waters — Sea  Food;  Entrees;  Side1 
Dishes — Vegetables;  Sauces  and  Such; 
Crusts  and  Croutons — Breads;  Gastronomic 
Gambles;  Ambrosia — Desserts;  Come  Let 
Us  Warm  Ourselves — Beverages.  By 
browsing  through  those  titles  you  can! 
easily  imagine  that  this  is  not  merely  a( 
collection  of  recipes,  even  though  it  con- 
tains instructions  for  preparing  over  fifteen 
hundred  dishes. 

MARY  LAND'S  LOUISIANA  COOKERY^ 
is  bound  in  washable  white  cloth  attrac-' 
tively  stamped  in  red  and  blue,  and  pro- 
tected by  a  transparent  acetate  wrapper. 
This  might  solve  a  lot  of  Christmas  gift 
problems. 


PRIDE  OF  LA  BRANCHE 

By  T.  (Rozo)  Roger 


Ay,  Sylvest!  Watch  he's  come  to  you  right, 
Dat  little  DoGris,  he's  fly  weet  all  of  he's  might, 
Get  you  gun  up  queek,  stoop  down  in  de  blind, 
0  tarn,  Sylvest,  again  you  shoot  behind. 

Dat  DoGris,  he  doan  know  how  to  fly  slow, 

He  fly  like  snipe,  and  sometime  like  crow, 

He  fly  by  he's  self,  and  also  in  a  bunch, 

He  buzz  you  so  close,  he  make  you  drop  you  lunch. 

When  you  look  op,  he  fly  on  the  grass, 
When  you  look  down,  he's  way  op,  gain  fas, 
He  fly  in  the  sonshine,  he  fly  in  the  rain, 
If  you  shoot  and  miss  him,  he's  come  back  again. 

Dat  DoGris,  he's  a  funny  little  dok, 
He's  very  much  stupid,  just  like  a  fox, 
You  haim  you  gun  at  heem,  just  exactly  right, 
He  look  at  you,  laff,  and  swoosh  out  of  sight. 

II 

Now  watch,  ole  Boy  he's  come  from  you  back, 
Be  careful  dis  time,  and  hit  him,  right  smack, 
Shoot  way  out  in  front,  keep  dat  on  you  mind 
0  tarn,  Sylvest,  again  you  shoot  behind. 

To  keel  this  dok,  you  must  bring  plenty  shell, 
Cause  dat  DoGris,  Sylvest,  he  fly  like  all  hell, 
You'll  love  him  to  death,  and  cuss  him  too, 
For  he'll  make  wan  goode  big  jassack  of  you. 


When  the  nort  wind  she's  blowing  and  you  bones  are  cold, 
He's  come  in  so  fast,  he  puts  fire  in  you  soul, 
He's  wings  are  going,  he's  neck  is  stretch  out, 
To  late  to  shoot  now,  just  stand  op  and  shout. 

Holler  "Come  back,  little  dok",  and  he'll  probably  will, 
He'll  grind  around  twice,  just  like  a  grits  mill, 
And  when  finally  at  last  he's  make  op  he's  mind, 
He's  set  in  you  decoy,  feeling  safe  and  fine. 

Ill 

Now  he's  on  the  water,  and  close  enough  too, 

I'm  sure,  Ole  Boy,  you  know  exactly  what  to  do, 

Make  noise  and  jomp  heem,  stand  op  in  the  blind, 

See  where  your  BB's  hit  the  water,  again  you  shoot  behind. 

A  DoGris  don't  jump  straight  op,  like  a  big  Canard  Francais, 
He  paddle  fas  along  the  water  to  make  his  getaway, 
He  look  like  hees  not  movin,  but  don't  be  fooled,  my  Son, 
You  got  to  shoot  way  out  in  front  to  keel  this  sonofagun. 

If  we  get  a  pair  this  mornin,  we  take  them  by  my  house, 
My  Marie,  she's  fix  heem,  so  he  tase  good  in  your  mouth, 
She's  cook  heem  with  plenty  honion,  and  a  little  garlic  too, 
Some  bacon  grease  and  mushrooms,  dat  all  goes  in  the  stew. 

So  come  on,  boy,  let's  keel  heem,  and  get  back  to  the  camp, 
All  these  talk  about  eating,  it  makes  my  stomach  cramp, 
Watch  out  on  your  left  side,  you  can  not  miss  this  time, 
I  can  smell  these  DoGris — O  Sylvest,  again  you  shoot  behind! 
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CROWLEY  LOUISIANA 
OCTOBER  27,  1954 

Judge  H.  O.  Lestage,  Jr.,  appeared  be- 
fore the  Commission  to  inquire  about  the 
sffect  the  Rockefeller  Refuge  improvement 
program  would  have  on  lands  adjacent  to 
the  refuge.  After  much  discussion,  a  group 
was  appointed  to  visit  Rokefeller  with  a 
representative  of  the  judge  and  study  the 
query. 

Dredging  leases  were  approved  by  the 
even-member  group  for  Ayres  Materials 
Co.,  Inc.,  for  work  in  Lake  Salvador  and 
Little  Lake  and  for  Oil  Field  Barges,  Inc., 
for  dredging  from  Point  Temple  on  Bayou 
Pirot  to  the  mouth  of  Little  Lake,  the  en- 
tire body  of  water  comprising  Little  Lake 
and  the  southwestern  shore  of  Lake  Salva- 
dor. 

A  permit  to  dredge  sand  and  gravel  from 
Pearl  River,  below  Bogalusa,  by  James  G. 
Spencer,  was  deferred  until  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  area  can  be  made. 

A  request  to  enlarge  the  Bay  Gardene 
state  oyster  reservation  planting  area  was 
deferred  until  the  November  session,  at 
which  time  complete  details  will  be  sub- 
mitted by  James  N.  McConnell,  chief,  Divi- 
sion of  Oysters  and  Water  Bottoms. 

The  Commission  voted  to  raise  the  start- 
ling salaries  of  seismic  agents  to  $300  per 
Itnonth,  with  five  periodic  $20  per  month 
(raises. 

A  plan  for  the  management  of  Lake 
|Bistineau  was  presented  by  George  C. 
|Moore,  chief,  Fish  and  Game  Division,  "to 
[increase  fishing  and  waterfowl  activities. 
The  plan  includes:  1.  Open  spillway  gates 
on  July  10,  1955,  and  drop  the  water  levels 
pom  142  feet  to  138  feet  or  lower  by  July 
p5-August  1,  to  provide  a  growing  season 
for  aquatic  plants  of  60  to  90  days. 
2.  Maintain  a  water  level  elevation  of  138 
[feet  until  January  1,  in  order  to  provide 
as  much  shallow  water  as  possible  for  as 


long  a  period  as  possible.  3.  After  January 

1,  close  the  spillway  gates  and  restore  the 
water  levels  to  an  elevation  of  142  feet,  in 
order  to  provide  a  maximum  amount  of 
water  for  fisheries  production." 

Plans  for  quail  and  rabbit  management 
in  areas  of  the  state  were  also  presented 
by  Chief  Moore:  Establishment  of  not  less 
than  100  acres  nor  more  than  1,000  acres 
for  improvement  purposes  in  each  game 
management  district,  one  area  to  be  hunted 
by  the  public,  the  other  made  into  a  ref- 
uge. Areas  will  be  leased  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  five  years.  Complete  inven- 
tories will  be  made  on  the  game  populace 
before  and  following  hunting  seasons.  Only 
through  this  method  will  we  be  able  to 
determine  the  effects  of  refuges,  hunting, 
and  food  cover  manipulation  on  farm  game 
populations. 

On  each  area  small  patches  will  be 
planted  in  food,  cover,  or  whatever  is  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  carrying  capacity.  The 
small  units  will  be  fenced  against  stock 
where  necessary.  In  addition  to  the  small 
food  and  cover  plots,  strips  for  improving 
food  and  cover  conditions  will  be  under- 
taken, especially  in  the  cutover  pine  lands. 
The  following  types  of  food  and  cover 
planting  will  be  tried: 

1.  Common  lespedeza  and  partridge  peas 
on  strips  and  borders  where  they  will  grow. 

2.  Bicolor  lespedeza  as  a  food  and  cover 
plot.  3.  Wood's  quail  mixture,  a  combina- 
tion of  several  foods  that  have  been  used 
successfully  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  North 
and  South  Carolina  and  "Virginia  on  game 
preserves.  4.  Multi-flora  rose  as  a  cover 
plant.  5.  Discing  fire  lanes  to  protect  native 
cover. 

A  reciprocal  hunting  and  fishing  agree- 
ment with  the  state  of  Mississippi  was  ap- 
proved. When  both  waterfowl  seasons  are 
open,  hunters  from  either  state  may  shoot 
waterfowl  between  the  levees  of  the  main 
channel;    when    the    Mississippi    season    is 


closed  and  the  Louisiana  season  is  open, 
Mississippians  may  shoot  on  that  land 
owned  by  that  state  which  is  located  west 
of  the  main  river  channel  and  vice  versa; 
a  similar  agreement  is  in  effect  on  Pearl 
River  where  that  body  of  water  is  the 
boundary  line;  fishing  licenses  will  be  rec- 
ognized in  the  above  waters  for  the  taking 
of  game  fish. 

The  Commission  members  voted  to  au- 
thorize a  khaki  working  uniform  for  rang- 
ers and  the  green  uniform  as  dress  attire, 
the  khakis  to  be  purchased  by  Commission 
funds. 

Rejected  was  a  resolution  asking  the 
Commission  to  designate  the  placing  of 
duck  blinds  in  public  water  bodies,  partic- 
ularly the  Northwest  Fish  and  Game 
Preserve. 

Director  Young  read  a  letter  form  James 
S.  Brown  of  Marshlands,  Inc.,  Houma, 
which  rejected  a  proposal  offered  to  es- 
tablish public  shooting  grounds  on  lands 
owned  by  that  concern. 

Also  rejected  was  a  resolution  from  the 
Morehouse  Parish  Police  Jury  which  asked 
for  a  change  in  the  1954-55  deer  hunting 
season  in  that  parish. 

Director  Young  was  authorized  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  Dr.  Gordon  Gunter 
of  Texas,  offering  him  the  position  as 
oyster  biologist  with  the  Commission,  on  a 
contractural  basis  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  at  $9,000  per  annum,  but  that  all  of 
his  time  had  to  be  devoted  to  a  biological 
program  with  reference  to  oysters  and  in 
no  way  should  he  be  connected  with  any 
university  or  outside  consulting  service. 

Action  on  the  leasing  of  lands  from  Chi- 
cago Mill  and  Lumber  Company  for  a  re- 
fuge was  postponed  until  Director  Young 
and  attorney  Warren  M.  Simon  could  dis- 
cuss objectionable  features  of  the  lease 
with  company  officials. 

Director  Young  was  authorized  to  pur- 
chase, for  a  sum  of  $10,500,  a  fur  storage 
house  in  Abbeville,  La.,  from  Rudolph  Bau- 
doin  and  Clemille  Brasseaux. 

The  Commission  voted  opposition  to 
Constitutional  Amendment  No.  13,  which, 
if  approved  by  voters,  would  "change  the 
ecology  of  the  land  and  the  entire  animal 
and  plant  life  in  the  area  covered  by  the 
amendment." 

The  director  was  authorized  to  employ 
a  surveyor  for  the  Division  of  Oysters  and 
Water  Bottoms  at  a  salary  not  to  exceed 
$550  per  month. 

Frank  J.  Coogan,  chief,  Division  of  re- 
search and  Statistics,  and  secretary  of  the 
Louisiana  Stream  Control  Commission 
called  attention  to  the  hearing  on  the 
Tullos-Urains  Oil  Field  brine  order  sched- 
uled in  Alexandria,  December  6  and  7. 

Chairman  A.  C.  Glassell  expressed 
thanks  to  Rep.  W.  J.  Cleveland  for  his 
hospitality  and  invitation  to  hold  the  Com- 
mission meeting  in  Crowley. 


Jecember,  1954 
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Spiders,  Greatest  Little  Show  in   Louisiana. 

Gwen  Kirtley  Perkins  Nov., 

Squirrels,  Fox  and  Grev  Squirrels  of  Louisiana, 

The.  Joseph  B.  Kidd  Oct.,  p.  '■ 

State  Parks.  Your  State  Parks, 

Dr.  J.  B.  Wiggins  March,  p.  II 

Statistics,   Game  and  Fish  Law  Convictions 

for  1953  Feb.,  p.  1' 

Licenses  Sold  By  Parishes  Nov..  p. 

Statistical  Survey  of  Game  and  Fish  Harvest, 

Charles  Shaw  May-June.  p.  1- 

Timber,  see:   Forestry 

Turkeys,  Let's  Go  Turkey  Hunting, 

Flavil  Hollis  .....May-June,  p.  2 

Waterfowl   (see  also  Ducks  and  Geese) 
Coulee  Refuge   Story,  The, 

Dick  Yancey  March,  p. 

Lighter  Side  of  Waterfowling.  The 

(cartoons)   Nov.,  p.  1* 

Mississippi  Flvwav  Problems.  Projects,  and 

Prospects.  Frank  C.  Bellrose  March,  p.  2: 

Wildlife  Refuges,  see :   Refuges 

Youth,  Bov  Scouts  To  Emphasize  Conservation 

in  1954  Feb.,  p. 

Conservation  Camporee.  Ray  Rogers     April,  p.  1 
Louisiana  Junior  Wildlife  Clubs, 

Charles  D.  Phillips.  Jr Feb..  p. 

Louisiana  Youth  Representative  April,  p. 


And  again  we  come  to  the  end  of  another  year, 
a  good  year  for  conservation  and  for  the  Conser- 
vationist. I  think  it's  a  time  to  "count  your 
blessings",  as  the  song  goes.  Hunters  and  fisher- 
men in  Louisiana  have  a  lot  of  'em  to  count.  From 
the  crappie  holes  of  Caddo  Lake  to  the  goose  flats 
of  the  Mississippi  River  delta,  and  from  the  tar- 
pon territory  of  Sabine  Pass  to  the  terrific  deer 
country  of  northeastern  Louisiana,  we've  a  lot  to 
be  thankful  for.  Ours  is  a  heritage  to  guard.  In 
past  years  some  of  us  haven't  done  too  good  a  job 
of  protecting  this  heritage.  Some  of  our  sons  and 
daughters  may  not  be  as  fortunate  in  their  heri- 
tage because  of  our  thoughtlessness  and  lethargy, 
but  there  are  ways  we  can  partly  make  amends 
for  our  lapses.  Do  your  bit  to  make  Louisiana  a 
better  place  for  fish  and  game  at  the  end  of  1955 
than  it  is  now.  I'll  try  to  do  mine. 
*     *     *     * 

And  there  you  are.   Our  sermon  for  1954. 

About  our  authors :  The  very  fine  article  on  the 
oyster  conch  in  this  issue  was  written  by  Mrs. 
Violet  Brown  Shay,  of  New  Orleans.  As  you  will 
see  by  this  article,  she  is  a  competent  writer,  hav- 
ing contributed  to  such  publications  as  Coronet, 
Canadian  Home  Journal,  Seventeen,  South, 
This  Day,  and  Ford  Times.  She  is  also  a  poetess, 
and  will  have  poems  in  two  anthologies  soon  to 
be  published :  Sea  To  Sea  In  Song,  and  Palmetto 
Voices  Yearbook. 

Whether  you  knew  it  or  not,  the  first  week  of 
November  of  this  year  was  celebrated  as  LOUI- 
SIANA COOKERY  WEEK.  This  is  fitting,  and 
it  should  go  on  to  become  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant "weeks".  This  first  beginning,  which  was 
spearheaded  by  the  Mrs.  Shay  mentioned  above, 
was  marked  by  the  creation  of  a  new  dish  for  the 
event  by  Antoine's,  and  by  the  release  of  a  new 
Louisiana  cookbook  by  the  L.S.U.  Press. 

Duck  and  goose  hunters  should  be  interested  to 
learn  of  the  introduction  of  a  standard  length 
magnum  shell  for  the  12  gauge  gun  by  Western- 
Winchester.  Any  shotgun  made  to  American 
standards  safely  handling  the  regular  heavy  loads 
(express,  high  base)  will  handle  the  new  magnum 
load  satisfactorily,  according  to  the  manufac- 
turer. The  shell  is  loaded  with  ll/i  ounces  of  shot, 
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as  against  114  ounces  in  the  regular  heavy  load 
Velocity  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  1%  ounce,  3- 
inch  magnum  load,  while  pressures  are  as  low  as 
those  of  the  standard  ll/4  ounce  shell.  The  shell 
is  loaded  with  No.  2  and  No.  4  shot.  Principal 
purpose  of  the  new  load  is  to  reduce  crippling 
losses  of  waterfowl.  I  understand  that  Remington 
also  has  a  similar  shell  on  the  market  now. 

Two  of  Disney's  true  life  adventure  motion 
pictures,  which  have  taken  almost  every  award 
in  the  movie  field,  have  now  been  made  available 
for  showing  on  16  mm  film.  They  are  "Seal 
Island"  and  "Beaver  Valley",  both  Academy 
Award  winners.  Other  films  in  the  series  will 
become  available  at  a  later  date.  Either  of  the 
above  mentioned  films  may  be  rented  for  $10.00 
per  day  (5.00  for  the  second  day)  for  audiences 
who  desire  to  show  them  when  no  admission  is 
charged.  In  Louisiana,  Disney  16  mm  film  dis- 
tributors are:  Ideal  Pictures,  2111/,  Murray 
Street,  Alexandria;  and  Delta  Visual  Service,  815 
Poydras  Street,  New  Orleans.  Louisiana  Wild- 
life Federation  locals  would  do  well  to  consider 
presenting  these  films  to  their  members.  "Beaver 
Vallev"  runs  32  minutes  in  length,  and  "Seal 
Island"  is  26  minutes. 

*     *     *     * 

Orchids  to  the  Southern  Advance  Bag  &  Paper 
Company  of  Hodge,  Louisiana.  They  have  posted 
their  large  tracts  of  land — posted  them  with  signs 
reading,  "HUNTERS  WELCOME".  If  you  ap- 
preciate this  kind  of  treatment,  drop  a  note  to 
Mr.  N.  W.  Sentell,  Chief  Forester,  Southern  Ad- 
vance Bag  and  Paper  Co.,  Hodge,  Louisiana,  and 
tell  him  so. 

The  exnerimental  public  shooting;  ground  pro- 
gram at  Pass-a-Loutre  has  met  with  an  enthusi- 
astic reception.  Thus  far,  nobody  has  gotten  lost 
and  there  have  been  no  serious  accidents.  As 
lagniappe,  most  of  the  hunters  killed  ducks. 

We  have  some  stories  and  articles  lined  up  for 
the  coming  year  which  we  think  will  be  interest- 
ing and  informative.  We  have  others  which  should 
be  entertaining.  If  we're  lucky  we'll  have  some 
which  will  be  both  informative  and  entertaining. 
If  you  know  of  a  story  which  you  think  would  fit 
our  needs,  let  us  know  about  it.  Better  yet,  write 
the  storv  and  send  it  to  us. 


-C.H.G. 
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LOUISIANA  DUCK  CALLS:  1.  Schexnider  Gueydan  Type;  2.  Schex- 
nider  Deluxe ;  3.  Schexnider  Special ;  4.  Schexnider  Goose  Call ;  5.  Garrison 
Duck  Call;  6.  Fred  Parnell's  Duck  Call:  7.  Cedar-Cane  Duck  Call,  Cedar 
Finish ;  8.  Cedar-Cane  Call,  Natural  Fnish ;  9.  Arkansas  Type  Duck 
Call,  made  by  Jack  Sikes  and  Henry  Aultman,  Greenville,  Mississippi; 
10.  Cajun  Duck  Call,  Junior  Size;  11.  Cajun  Duck  Call,  Regular  Size; 
12.  Cajun  Mallard  Duck  Call;  13.  Cajun  Goose  Call;  14.  Cajun  Ringneck 
Goose  Call;  15.  Clarence  Faulk  Duck  Call;  16.  Faulk's  Goose  Call;  17.  Jack 
Ray's  DucKall,  Small;  18.  Jack  Ray's  DucKall,  Large  Mahogany;  19.  Jack 
Ray's  DucKall,  Large  Walnut;  20.  Jack  Ray's  DucKall,  Deluxe;  21.  Dudj 
Faulk's  Duck  Call;  22.  Dud  Faulk's  Pintail  Whistle;  23.  Dud  Faulk's 
Cane  Duck  Call;  24.  Dud  Faulk's  Deluxe  Duck  Call. 


